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PEYTON BOSWELL 
|. Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Behind the Bauhaus Show 

B** in the early 13th century the little French town of 

Chartres must have presented a very disorganized ap- 
pearance. There were jumbled piles of uncut rock; heaps 
of stone that had been cut into bewildering shapes; stacks 
of lumber thrown about; little pieces of colored glass clut- 
tering up yards. One day all these were finally put together 
and that was Chartres Cathedral. 

Even now in the 20th century there is a town that every 
once in a while seems to fall apart. Anyone who has been 
there will tell how crazy a Hollywood studio appears when 
a great movie is being made. Hundreds of people are doing 
hundreds of disorganized things: making crazy gadgets, 
building weird contraptions, running about wildly. Every- 
one is just a little bit mad. Finally, a pretty well-knit mo- 
tion picture is produced and one pays 50 cents to see it. 

Because of Chartres and because of Hollywood, it would 
seem that the Bauhaus exhibition at the Modern Museum de- 
serves more than that critical dismissal nearly all of the 
critics gave it in the New York newspapers. The tubular 
chair, with its isolated function immediately obvious, was 
cheered as rather clever. But the cut-out paper, the Con- 
structions in wire, sticks and other materials—with no im- 
mediate function—were just bewildering instances. It was 
all very much as if the movie critics had called Swez the 
worst movie of the year because they had seen the mess its 
production made on the studio lot. 

Curiously, the critics refused to approach the Bauhaus show 
on the only basis it was offered: as an example of attempted 
co-ordinated endeavor by aesthetically “liberated” craft- 
trained individuals. Of course the Bauhaus did not achieve 
its goal. But it did go further than tubular chairs. 


John Lambert Lives On 


[* PHILADELPHIA at the moment—on the walls of the 134- 
year-old Academy of the Fine Arts—there is on exhibi- 
tion the fruits of one of the most satisfying, and most suc- 
cessful, experiments in encouraging American art from the 
grass roots up. There in public forum, the guardians of the 
Lambert Fund are giving an accounting of their stewardship, 
though but one—Henry McCarter—remains to witness the 
score. To him we may convey the message that it is high. 

When in 1907 blindness and a resultant nervous collapse 
brought death to John Lambert, Philadelphia artist and crit- 
ic, his last thought was of his fellow artists, particularly 
those younger ones “without standard reputations.” The suc- 
ceeding 25 years—the $50,000 fund became operative in 
1913—have brought many changes in art standards, and yet, 
allowing for the element of human error and the lovable 
weakness of friendship, it can be seen that McCarter and his 
colleagues—W. Sargent Kendall and Adolph Borie—wrought 
exceedingly well. 

Not all the 152 Lambert purchases are even passable works 
of art and not a few of the artists have been content to ex- 
periment no further toward their greater destiny. Hanging 
side by side with the efforts of artists who spluttered but 
once in the test-tube of fame, are early canvases by such 
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proven leaders as Kroll, Hopper, Carroll (compare the Car- 
roll on page 8 with his present work), Speight, Burch- 
field, Biddle and Carles. 


John Lambert, from his tomb, helped make it possible for 
some to succeed; had nothing to do with the failure of others. 


The Drug That Enslaves 


HIs I think may be the story behind the story of the pro- 
verbial attic. 

While writing of the splendid Tiepolo that Edsel Ford has 
brought to Detroit and thinking of the magnificent Egyptian 
carving that has just been lodged in Kansas City, the thought 
comes to mind: Isn’t this—the very romance that haloes these 
old masters—one of the links in the chain that binds har- 
ried contemporary artists to their brushes and their chisels? 
Isn’t there buried somewhere back in their minds the hope, 
perhaps subconscious, that two centuries hence some mer- 
chant prince will go and do likewise? 

This, even while they lament the ignorance and blindness 
that raises the eclectic follower to the pedestal of transient 
fashion and delegates many a creative artist to disappoint- 
ment and hunger. Sustenance they must find in the story 
of Rembrandt, who painted a masterpiece, Night Watch, only 
to have it turn Frankenstein and drive him from the flesh- 
pots back upon the security of his own soul; of William Blake, 
whose entire life earnings were but a fraction of the sum 
realized the other night at a New York auction for but 13 
of his works; of Van Gogh, who sold but $100 worth of his 
paintings before firing a bullet into his tortured breast. 

These things are of the spirit; yet they nourish material 
hungers. The infernal permanence of art is both the glory that 
feeds the spirit of the artist and, at the same time, the 
drug that holds him to less that peon wages. Would the 
creative artist shed his chains at the expense of those dreams? 
“Bunk!” snorts many a contemporary, but the chances are 
the snort is not as sincere as the snorter’s art. 


Propaganda in Limited Editions 
A HEFTY DOSE of old time common-sense was fed the etch- 

ers and lithographers of America the other night when 
Dr. Leicester B. Holland, head of the fine arts division of the 
Library of Congress, rose to address the Society of Ameri- 
can Etchers at their annual dinner in New York. 

Dr. Holland bluntly stated that those modern etchers who 
make political editorials of their etchings misunderstand the 
present status of printmaking. Prints, he said, were once the 
cheapest means of reproducing art, but the advent of photog- 
raphy and the half-tone reproduction changed all that, and 
prints came to be issued only in limited editions. Dr. Hol- 
land said that the idea of issuing a political thesis in a lim- 
ited edition is ridiculous. The propaganda print “should be 
confined to the political cartoon where it gets a wide circu- 
lation.” 

Dr. Holland’s indictment would fit like a glove the artist 
who just won. the Philadelphia Art Alliance’s. annual first 
prize in prints. In this case a jury, confused by the sociolog- 
ical issues of the day, singled out from scores of- better 
prints a weary, amateurish example of social dropsy labeled 
Middle Class by Elizabeth Olds. Too crudely conceived for 
mass appeal and smacking of fake proletarianism, such 
a subject, however, might have become potent had it been 
touched by the genius of Daumier, the originality of Thomas 
Nast or the skill of almost any cartoonist whose knowledge 
of life goes beyond the four walls of a studio. 

Though Dr. Holland failed to mention it, propaganda de- 
signed to arouse the masses must be keyed artistically to the 
minds of the masses—and that means academic realism, and 
not poorly realized prints in limited editions. Their appeal 
can only be to the fellow-travelling intelligensia. 
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FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


OF 19th & 20th CENTURIES 


Through December 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE 


WHYTE GALLERY 
Important Exhibition 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
FRENCH MASTERS 


November 14 - December 31 
1707 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 












THE 


FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th Street, New York 


INVITED 
PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
UNTIL DECEMBER 24th —————— 
FINE ARTS GUILD 
ons 
DRAWINGS & PRINTS by 
JOHN McCLELLAN 


Until December 24 
GRANT STUDIOS, 175 Macdougal st. 


ART GALLERIES and EXHIBITING 
ARTISTS will find THE ART DIGEST 
a fine advertising medium. For rates 


and information address: 116 East 
59th Street, New York City. 





THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art 
Digest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., President; 
Joseph Luyber, Secretary- Treasurer; 
well, Vice-President. Semi-monthly October to 
May, inclusive; monthly June, July, August 
and September. Editor, Peyton Boswell, dJr.; 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





(Ordinarily this column is reserved for 
readers who disagree with or add some new 
thought to articles that appear in THE ART 
Dust. For this one issue, however, you will 
find, probably because of the Yuletide spirit, 
letters from Patrons (e pluribus unum) which 
praise the magazine and the ideals it stands 
for—and gladden its editor’s heart. He’s hu- 
man, so excuse, please.) 


No Axes to Grind 


Sir: You are not grinding axes. I have no 
sympathy for some of the present trends, 
agreeing thoroughly with Ruskin that draw- 
ing is the fundamental requirement in paint- 
ing and that a touch no larger than a pin 
head must be darker on one side than the 
other. But I like to know what others are 
thinking, or saying even if they are not think- 
ing. 

As I see it that is where you come in:—to 
print without prejudice opinions taken from 
all over the country, and a fair assortment of 
all shades of opinion. So long as you do that 
I am with you, thinking back to the old maga- 
zines with one opinion and a few favorite 
names. But editors seem te be tempted to no- 
tice the shows that place a one-inch adver- 
tisement, very hard to resist in times like 
these but which I hope you will not give in to. 

A thing like your notice of Devree’s piece 
and his letter in full is specially good. In the 
end the ladies men and “strong” men will 
disappear just as the china painters did 
and we shall have good painting that is in 
itself beautiful. Your comment on Olin 
Downes’ story about the singer is very much 
to the point and I hope you will keep on. 
I hope you will continue the first page as it 
is, your personal comment without favor and 
above all without fear. Quite a few of West- 
ern critics write without fear, and apparently 
without background or knowledge of the his- 
tory of art. I read some of the things you 
print because it gives me a good chance to 
get mad and sputter. But your point is that 
I read them. 

I think Paul Bird’s challenge to painters to 
conquer the Grand Canyon is dangerous be- 
cause thousands of readers don’t know the 
number of times it has been tried by really 
good men, and he doesn’t seem to know that 
it is an impossible subject anyway. 

But I like the Dicest and the way you put 
it together, which must take lots of good 
judgment, and I send my best wishes. 

—Joserpu T. Hiccins, Rockport, Mass. 


Looked for Honesty 


Sir: I can’t bear to be without THe ArT 
Dicest; have felt that way since your fa- 
ther first. started publishing it. And. I remem- 
ber that at that time I was grateful for an art 
publication that seemed more honest, more 
immediate and useful than any of the others. 
We all needed it. 

—Hitpa Betcuer, New York City 


From the Beginning 


Sir: I have been a reader of THe ART 
Dicest almost since the beginning. During 
all that time I have at least formed one opin- 
ion—I think it the most interesting art maga- 
zine on the market. I would like to see an 
art exhibition containing at least two ex- 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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PAINTINGS for the HOME 
by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Featuring Examples by 


Edward Bruce Childe Hassam 

Maurice Sterne Gari Melchers 

Leon Kroll Winslow Homer 

Stephen Etnier W. L. Metcalf 

Sidney Laufman J. H. Twachtman 
and other prominent artists 


M : L Cc Be GALLERIES 


108 W. 57 St. 
In American Art Since 1905 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 
ELIZABETH 


PIUTTI-BARTH 


Until December 24 


SCHNEIDER - GABRIEL 
GALLERIES * 71 £. 57 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 

Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 


Prints & Drawings 





WILL 


BARNET 


Until December 24 


HUDSON D. WALKER GALLERY 
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AINTINGS BY 


JEAN DECKER 


DEPICTING EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery 


121 E. 57 ST.. Dec. 19 thru 31 





Water Colors Dec. 12 - 24 


Edna Martha Way 


Mexican and Industrial Subjects 
ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 
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Reeaperive- Graphic Art 
New Color ‘Lithographs 


Price Five Dollars 


MORGAN GALLERY 
=== 37 West 57th St., N. Y.= 


States, $3.00 per year; Canada, $3.20; Foreign, 
$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not r le 
for unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. Edi- 
torial and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th 8t., 
New York, N. Y. Telephone VOlunteer 5-3570. 
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Chateau Thierry: Witiam Guiackens (1906) 
People Play Where Guns of War Later Spoke 


Whitney Holds Memorial for Glackens, Carefree and Independent 


A DEFINITIVE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION, scanning 
forty years of William Glacken’s art has been 
placed on view for the next four weeks at 
the Whitney Museum, providing its most im- 
portant feature show of the year. The artist 
died last May in New York at the age of 68. 

The exhibition comprises nearly 100 paint- 
ings and two-score of drawings that extend 
from 1904 to the year before Glackens’ death. 
They come from a number of public and pri- 
vate collections (including the Barnes Foun- 
dation which rarely makes any loans), though 
the bulk of the work is loaned by Mrs. 
Glackens. 

With the inclusion of most of Glackens’ 
important works and from such a wide period, 
the present exhibition will probably serve as 
a guide to pointing the niche which the Ameri- 
can colorist is eventually to occupy in Ameri- 
can art. Guy Pene du Bois, who writes the 
catalogue foreword, protests against any hard 
and fast “tabulation,” but he suggests that 
America place Glackens in the sombre com- 
pany of Homer, Eakins, and Ryder—“the 
father, son, and holy ghost of American art” 
—for the very difference between Glackens 
and the other three. “His gaiety would do 
them good,” writes du Bois, “showing that 
a man can be lively and ‘still be great.” 

Glackens’ gaiety was the touchstone to his 
art, particularly to his use of color which 
has so often been likened to Renoir. It was 
not an assertive gaiety, flouted publicly and 
apart from the medium of pigment, for 
Glackens was an extremely retiring person 
very much like Corot in temperament and cir- 
cumstances. Both were financially independ- 
ent; both had two real passions: painting and 
fishing, and “it will always be a question 
which one was recreation,” adds du Bois. Also, 
despite their freedom from financial worries, 
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both Glackens and Corot, he continues, had 
enough faith in themselves (usually lacking 
in “financially independent” painters) to care 
nothing about the flattery of the sale of their 
pictures. 

When the Whitney Museum presented its 
“New York Realists” exhibition, it demon- 
strated that this famous group of artists— 
Sloan, Glackens, Henri, Luks, Lawson, du 
Bois, Coleman, and others—were bound to- 
gether in New York during the early 1900’s 
by their individualism. Go to life for subject 


Yuletide Revels: Wm. GLACKENS 


Drawing Lent by Albert Lee 


matter, preached Henri, preaching, thus, real- 
ism, but, he added, it isn’t the subject that 
counts; it is what you feel about it. Preach- 
ing, thus, individualism. 

Glackens felt quietly happy about life. He 
liked it. As a newspaper illustrator in Phila- 
delphia, after bis training at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, he drew a lusty picture of Quaker 
City episodes for Philadelphia newspaper 
readers. Like Sloan, Henri, Luks, Shinn, he 
emerged from the city room actualities and, 
when he went to Paris in 1895, Glackens 
had a better knowledge of life than a good 
many French artists of his time. 

Back in America a year later, the artist 
continued his journalistic work and covered 
among other important events of the ’90’s, the 
entire campaign in Cuba in the Spanish- 
American War. He was one of the organizers 
of the Armory Show and one of the exhibi- 
tors in the first of the Independents’; thus 
ever anxious to promote a liberal cause. Be- 
tween 1925 and 1932 he spent his time be- 
tween New York and Paris, and during the 
last six years of his life he remained in New 
York. At the Paris Exposition of 1937 Glack- 
ens was given the highest award accorded an 
American, the Grand Prix. 

William Glackens rarely talked about his 
art, “To him,” writes du Bois, “it was some- 
thing you did the best you could about. On 
one side there was a glamorous nature and 
on the other side a flat canvas and muddy 
pigment. But in the choice of subject matter 
he was very particular. That quickness in him, 
his almost staccato gait, demanded something 
resembling it in the thing he was to do. One 
of his happiest and most productive summers 
was spent on an island opposite the lively 
beach at Isle Adam. He had rented the island 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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The Bauhaus Building, Dessau, Germany: Wa ter Groptws, Architect. 
It Now Sports a Nice Steep “Nuremberg” Roof 


Modern Museum Illustrates the Bauhaus Idea 


A Livinc mea, born in Germany during the 
despairing post-war years, banished as “hol- 
shevistic and degenerate” by the National 
Socialists and now a refugee in America, along 
with those who conceived it, is enshrined in 
the current exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art, on view through January. The 
show is entitled, “Bauhaus, 1919-1928.” 

Strictly, the Bauhaus (Ger: to build house) 
was an art center established 1919 in Weimar, 
Germany, by Walter Gropius, a modern Ger- 
man architect who is now chairman of the 
department of architecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Gropius merged the old art academy 
at Weimar with a school of arts and crafts 
(similar to an American “vocational” school) 
and established the “State Bauhaus” which 
flourished there until 1925. Local hostility 
forced him then to move to Dessau where he 
continued as director until 1928. The school 
lasted five years longer and was closed in 
1933 by the Nazis. 

The Bauhaus idea is a concept, as old as 
ancient Egypt, that artist and craftsmen are 
one, that any division between the two is 
false and “arrogant;” that only through the 
conscious co-operative effort of all craftsmen 
can a really great work of art result. It aimed 
to bring a fundamental unity to modern life, 
and its ultimate, distant goal was “the col- 
lective building” which (like the Temple of 
Karnak, the Parthenon, and Chartres) would 
be the work of many craftsmen—painters, 
plumbers, carpenters, architects, sculptors, de- 
signers, etc.—all working harmoniously with 
the materials and tools at hand. 

The Bauhaus program, based upon this goal, 


First Tubular Steel Chair: DesicNep BY 
Marcet BREUER AT THE BAUHAUS 





proceeded to teach students manual dexterity 
in all the crafts, to investigate the laws of 
the physical world, to plumb the spiritual 
world, and to master the machine. Out of the 
Bauhaus came the first experiments in tubular 
furniture, in modern typography, in modern 
lighting, and many significant developments 
in architecture, photography, abstract art, tex- 
tile and other crafts. The Bauhaus sought 
to combine art with industry and mass pro- 
duction. 

The exhibition at the Modern Museum at- 
tempts to demonstrate the program and its 
operation at the old Bauhaus. Its importance 
to America lies in the -widespread transplan- 
tation of the Bauhaus idea to this country. 
Most of the former masters of the Bauhaus 
are now here: Gropius and. Marcel Breuer are 
at Harvard, Moholy-Nagy at Chicago (former 
director of the erstwhile “New Bauhaus”), 
Feininger and Alexander Schawinsky are in 
New York, Josef Albers at Black Mountain 
College, North Carolina. 

Hundreds of items are in the show: paint- 
ings, photographs, sculptures, textiles, con- 
structions, plans, books, lighting fixtures, 
glass ware, metal wares, furniture, advertise- 
ments, pottery, music, theatre designs, and 
other objects which add up to a bewildering 
demonstration of how “the artist can be 
trained to take his place in this machine age.” 

“The gifted student,” said Gropius, “must 
regain a feeling for the interwoven strands of 
practical and formal work.” 

With this end in mind, the student was 
first made “gifted,” that is, equipped with a 
familiarity of tools and materials and ma- 
chines in the various crafts, then encoutaged 
to strike out hewing his own path through 
the jungle of 20th century life to common 
clearing ground of a new design for living, 
where his fellows, striking out on other paths, 
would meet with him. 

Probably the nearest approach to the Bau- 
haus’ goal was the building which its founder, 


‘Gropius, designed for the new Dessau loca- 


tion in 1925. This structure, termed by Alfred 
Barr, Jr., as “the most important architectural 
work of ‘he °20’s,” was built as a 20th cen- 
tury counterpart to monastic architecture. 
The design of the building and the design 
of its equipment (by Bauhaus masters and 
students) revolves around the fundamental 
philosophy pursued at the school. “Simplicity 
in multiplicity” is sought in the design of the 
building, its chairs, filing cabinets, its dining 
room dishes, every convention and tradition in 
“Art” is forgotten for the sake of -a better 
and newer synthesis. But it was too much for 


the National Socialists. After the school was 
closed the present regime ordered a pitched, 
“Nuremberg” roof to be added. 

In its heyday, the Bauhaus was hardly 
known in America but after a few years, 
writes Alfred H. Barr, Jr. in the catalogue: 
“The world began to accept the Bauhaus. In 
America Bauhaus lighting fixtures and tubu- 
lar chairs were imported or the designs pi- 
rated. American Bauhaus students began to 
return; and they were followed, after the 
revolution of 1933, by Bauhaus and ex-Bau- 
haus masters who suffered from the new gov- 
ernment’s illusion that modern furniture, flat- 
roofed architecture and abstract painting were 
degenerate or bolshevistic. In this way, with 
the help of the fatherland, Bauhaus designs, 
Bauhaus men, Bauhaus ideas, which taken 
together form one of the chief cultural con- 
tributions of modern Germany, have been 
spread throughout the world.” 

Strangely, and yet in perfect accord with 
Gropius’ founding principle, the ‘Bauhaus, 
alone of all “art movements” of the 20th cen- 
tury, did not develop a style. There is no such 
thing as Bauhausism. There is only that Bau- 
haus idea: that the individual’s own free ex- 
perience is a collective heritage. 





Bauhaus Criticized 


Henry McBring, critic of the New York 

Sun, was not in the least impressed by the 
Modern Museum’s Bauhaus exhibition; he 
considered the movement a product of over- 
advertising for the benefit of susceptible 
Americans and suspected most of the artists 
as “being modern for the sake of being mod- 
ern.” 
“What appears to be a forlorn gesture,” 
wrote Mr. McBride, “is the clumsily installed 
exhibition of the Bauhaus Movement in the 
Modern Museum. It has been well advertised. 
The Bauhaus people think well of themselves 
and are thoroughly convinced that if they can 
only shout loud enough the rest of the world 
will accept them at the value they have placed 
upon themselves. The American people, it 
is true, are very susceptible to advertising, 
and many of them dutifully believe what they 
are told, but there is a stratum of common- 
sense in the fabric of our society that usually 
saves us in the end from disastrous imprac- 
ticalities. 

“They will be induced to go, easily enough, 
to see the exhibition, for they are always will- 
ing to try anything once, but it is doubtful 
if they will be much attracted by the typo- 
graphy in the Bauhaus books when only a 
short distance further up town the brilliant 
typography and title-pages of Bruce Rogers 
are on view in the Grolier Club; nor with the 
Oskar Alexander Schawinsky posters at a mo- 
ment when the Toulouse-Lautrec posters are 
on view; nor at the unfortunate textiles, the 
clumsy modernistic chairs, tricky photography, 
and much of the rest of it. Some of the in- 
structors and head men in the Bauhaus School 
have their unquestioned merits; but the con- 
tributions of the pupils illustrate the fact that 
talent cannot be transmitted just by submit- 
ting to the teaching. 

“With all the best wishes in the world, it is 
impossible to suppress the feeling that there 
is something essentially heavy, forced and 
repellent in most of the Bauhaus work. They 
are under suspicion of being modern for the 
sake of being modern and not because of any 
necessities of their system of living. They want 
to astound even when they have nothing with 
which to astound,” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, at 
the end of long, engrossing review, concluded 


[Please turn to page 34] 
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Bust of Saint George: Frencu, Circa 1400 
Limestone with Traces of Polychromy 





Torso of a Man: Ecyptian, 5TH Dynasty, 2500 B.C. 


Probably from the Tombs Near Gizeh 


Kansas City’s Nelson Gallery Celebrates Its Fifth Anniversary 


Ar asout 3:22 on the afternoon of Dec. 7 
a citizen of Kansas City, Missouri, passed 


‘through the turnstile at the William Rockhill 


Nelson Gallery of Art and thereby tripped a 
mechanical counter that registered him as 
the one millionth visitor in the gallery’s five 
years of life. 

Solemnly, officials of the museum presented 
the visitor with a check for fifty dollars. 

The reason for this gesture to an accidental 
visitor on the part of the museum was that it 
wished to acknowledge, symbolically, the faith 
its citizenry has shown the museum. Kansas 
City has enjoyed its Nelson Gallery; the gal- 
lery has kept faith with Kansas City. 

Director Paul Gardner has installed this 
month a fifth-anniversary exhibition that in- 
cludes an array of acquisitions made since 
the late Mr. Nelson left the gallery its mag- 
nificent permanent collection. The show covers 
nearly all the great periods of art, and many 
of these additions attest to a brilliancy of 
connoisseurship that ranks with any other 
American museum. At the same time the gal- 
lery announces still another important acquisi- 
tion, an Egyptian Standing Figure from the 
5th dynasty which is unrivalled for its so- 
phisticated modelling. 


The new piece (reproduced) was part of 
a group that included a wife and child and 
came originally probably from tombs in the 
vicinity of Gizeh or Sakkhara. In the more 
than life size limestone, the contrast of firm- 
ness in the flesh around the collar bones with 
the softness around the stomach attests to its 
high artistry and craftsmanship, and the mod- 
elling has been said to surpass that in a com- 
parable piece at the Cairo Museum, the Priest 
Ranofer. 

Intelligent acquiring of new works has been 
one of the gallery’s main activities, and the 
ancient periods have been only one phase 
in this activity. In the Classical Department 
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the pieces include a Scopasian head of Her- 
cules, a Hellenistic torso of a Satyr, an Egyp- 
tian Saite Hawk, a large Coptic textile, a pair 
of terra cotta Greek Boxers, Egyptian relief 
of a boat, an archaic Greek head and a 
Roman Standing Boy from the famous Lans- 
downe collection. 

Gothic and Renaissance sculpture has not 
been neglected, the~ gallery having acquired 
a Gothic Madonna and Child, and a Gothic 
bust of Saint George (reproduced) and a 
figure of Saint John by Tiziano Aspetti. From 
the Orient have come a T’ang pottery Lohan, 
a Sung wooden Kuan Yin, a 16th century 
Siva in bronze and many other Chinese and 
Indian pieces. 

In the painting section the greatest catholici- 
ty of taste prevails, beginning with that 
font of all form, the School of Avignon, with 
a panel of Musical Angels. Others singled out 
as important acquisitions are: Nativity by 
Giovanni d’Asola; a Harvest..by the Younger 
Breughel, a Portrait of a Woman by Copley; 
Saint Lawrence by Alonzo Cano; Henry Il 
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“When faith is lost, when honor dies,” 
intoned John Greenleaf Whittier in his ter- 
rible Ichabod, “the man is dead!” Has 
that fate overtaken one of the former mas- 
ters of the Bauhaus? Wherever the name 
of a certain colleague should appear in 
the book on the Modern Museum’s Bau- 
haus exhibition (edited by Bayer and 
Gropius), nothing but a funereal black bar 
of type is printed! On a page of photo- 
graphs of former leaders at the German 
school there is one picture, captioned 


with the same bar sinister, in which the 
face has been entirely removed, leaving 
nothing but a blurry background. Who | 





is he? 


What was his sin? 





by Clouet, the early Frenchman; Monte St. 
Victoire, Cézanne’s favorite subject; a triptych 
attributed to Engelbrechsten; Reverie by 
Gauguin; Lina Camineaunu by Manet, Saint 
Francis, attributed to Monaco; Concert Cham- 
pétre by Pater, Head of a Peasant by Van 
Gogh; and Mr. and Mrs. Custance by Ben- 
jamin West. 

The important Friends of Art which pre- 
sents the Nelson Gallery periodically with 
outstanding contemporary American paintings 
accounts for still another group of canvases, 
most of which have been published in THE 
Art Dicest from time to time. A large gallery 
is devoted to furniture, silver, porcelain and 
other objects given to the museum. by liberal 
donor-friends and a room of important prints 
rounds out the celebration. 

Under the direction of Paul Gardner the 
museum’s expansion in the past five years 
has been with an eye to combining art with 
epoch, illustrating the best of the periods 
with the best pieces available from those peri- 
ods—a prégram that has attracted 200,000 visi- 
tors during each of the five. years. 





Ione Robinson Sees Spain 

Ione Robinson, who went to Spain last 
summer at the invitation of the Loyalist Gov- 
ernment; is showing drawings and paintings 
at the Julien Levy Gallery, New York, for 
the benefit of the Rehabilitation Fund of the 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade. 

On view until Dec. 23, Miss Robinson’s ex- 
hibition presents a gallery of women and 
children who are bewildered, frightened, sad 
and impoverished by the civil war raging 
about them. First hand documents, they con- 
vey a feeling of the stark tragedy that has 
made these civilians the targets of Franco’s 
bombers. Besides refugees and war orphans, 
the artist depicts women and girls who labor 
for the Loyalist cause in munitions plents. 


‘ 





An Actress as Cleopatra: ArtHur B. Car_es 
Acquired in 1915, Third Year of the Fund 


/ 


Agatha: Joun Carroii (Bought in 1924) 
A Far-Cry from the Artist’s 1938 Canvases 


Philadelphia Studies “Box-Score” of the 152 Lambert Purchases 


Tuts MoNnTH the Philadelphia Academy of 
the Fine Arts has “cellarized” its long tiers 
of Colonial portraits, and in their place is 
paying deserved tribute to the wisdom and 
generosity of one of her artist-sons, John Lam- 
bert who, dying in 1907, remembered his early 
struggles and as blindness spelled finis con- 
ceived a plan to temper those struggles for 
the youngsters who were to follow. 

The Academy, until Jan. 1, is commemorat- 
ing the establishment-of the now famous Lam- 
bert Fund by exhibiting for the first time as 
a group the 152 Lambert pictures.” These are 
the fruits of the income from his $50,000 be- 
quest, which has been spent each year since 
1913 for the purchase of paintings from Acad- 
emy annuals “by younger artists who have 
not yet made standard reputations.” 

These exhibits were purchased by the jury 
selected by Mr. Lambert to administer his 
Fund, namely W. Sargent Kendall, Adolph 
Borie and Henry McCarter, and since the jury 
was non-perpetuating, Mr. McCarter, as the 
only surviving member, is today the sole judge 
of future Lambert purchases. The exhibition, 
in effect, presents a representative cross sec- 
tion of the works of the younger painters of 
the past quarter century and affords an inter- 
esting comparison between early and present- 
day work by such artists as Kroll, Watkins, 
Carroll, Hopper, Pittman, Speight, Carles, 
Biddle, Braught, Schnakenberg, Lahey, Burch- 
field, Farnsworth and Elizabeth Sparhawk- 
Jones. 

John Lambert was born in Philadelphia in 
1861, studied at the Pennsylvania Academy 
and later went to Paris. He achieved prom- 
inence in his home city as a portraitist and 
as a critic; became a member of the Art 
Club and the Fellowship. His summers were 
spent in Spain. It was there that he contacted 
the infection of the eyes that led to blindness 
in the summer of 1907 and suffered the ner- 
vous collapse that brought about his death 
on Dec. 29, 1907, at the age of 54. 

To Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, the “meanderings” of the exhibit “em- 
brace a little of everything, from the American 
discovery of Cézanne and his apples (via the 
Academy’s instructor in painting, Hugh H. 
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Breckenridge), the Gauguin Tahaitian vogue 
and the era when sunflowers began to nudge 
out apples, on through the pinkness and green- 
ness of Renoir and the angularity of Bracque 
and Picasso to the American scene.” 

Thus, decides Miss Grafly, “what impresses 
one is the overpowering influence of French 
moderns on American thought and technique 
during the last quarter century. There are, of 
course, a few personalities who have emerged 
since purchase from the tvranny of influences 
—artists like John Carroll, painting now not 
at all as they did in the 1920's. 

“While it is true that the Lambert fund pur- 
chases have included works by men now well 
known, and while early studies by these men 
have in various instances, been traded with 
the artists for later works, thus rendering the 
collection a strangely spotted aggregate of 
contradictions, a majority of the pictures ac- 
quired seem to have been painted by promis- 
ing young hopefuls, who, despite the encour- 
agement, have not made the grade.” 

The personal “implications behind the pur- 
chases” intrigued Miss Grafly, “not that the 
excellent ertists vested with the purchasing 
control failed in their duty, but rather that 
all men are human, and that man is a social 
and a political animal.” 

Miss Grafly advised that the Lambert pic- 
tures, now outgrowing the storage space of 
the Academy cellars, be formed into “a lend- 
ing library of paintings.” 

In regard to the Lambert exhibition and 
others that are scheduled to follow and bring 
the Academy into clearer focus with contem- 
porary art life, R. Edward Lewis of the In- 
quirer awarded “a bevy of bravos” to the new 
secretary, Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., and to Alfred 
G. B. Steel, the president, for backing him. 
Mr. Lewis was pleased that the Lambert show 
had caused the removal of many traditional 
Academy exhibits: “Let the tier upon tier of 
woefully similar Colonial portraits be sent on 
nice, long loans, to where they should have 
gone long ago—Independence Hall, Carpen- 
ters’ Hall, Memorial Hall and other historic 
places.” 

Though those in charge leaned strongly to- 
ward Philadelphians and Academy graduates, 


Mr. Lewis felt that as a group the Lambert 
purchases offer considerably more contrast than 
has been true of many Academy annuals. He 
singled out first Arthur B. Carles’ An Actress 
as Cleopatra, for “not only is it a lesson in 
how to handle color, but no canvas ever shown 
at the Academy has reflected more complete 
realization that a picture exists throughout 
every particle of its area.” 

Others providing “varied wells of interest” 
to this critic are Franklin C. Watkins, Leon 
Kroll, John Carroll, George Biddle, Morris 
Kantor, Emlen Etting, K. Langhorne Adams, 
Albert N. Serwazi, Earle Horter, Raphael Sab- 
atini, Maude Drein Bryant, Hayley Lever, 
William Schulhoff, Edward Biberman, Edward 
Hopper. Charles Burchfield, Cameron Booth, 
Julius Block, Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones, Jerry 
Farnsworth, Sarah Carles, Hobson Pittman, 
William H. Ferguson, Anna W. Ingersoll, Ver- 
non Newswanger, Helen Horter, June Groff 
and Preston Dickinson. 





Chicago's Rifka Angel 

Rifka Angel, whose work has often been 
seen in Chicago, is exhibiting a large group 
of watercolors, oils and encaustics at the 
Findlay Galleries, New York, until Dec. 19. 
The 54 pictures on view include practically 
every kind of subject matter and are, to 
quote Eleanor Jewett, critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, “introspective, sensitive, imaginative 
and naive.” 

Miss Angel’s landscapes, particularly Cot- 
ton Pickers and A View from the Hills of 
Lincolndale, are done in gay tones and are 
characterized by design and pattern rather 
than by realistic handling. Dolls, umbrellas, 
rows of children or groups of trees are the 
units with which she builds her compositions. 
Children appear in more than half of her 
paintings, and in the encaustics, which are 
small and richly colored, they often resemble 
Russian dolls in elaborate. native costumes. 
Young Mother and Child and Nude carry the 
artist’s style into oil and are examples of the 
“individuality and inventiveness” attributed to 
her by Ernest L. Heitkamp of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 
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The Samuel Memorial 


Two sTONE FicurESs, The Miner by John 
Flannagan and The Ploughman by J. Wallace 
Kelly, have just been installed to complete 
the south exedra of the Ellen Phillips Samuel 
Memorial on Philadelphia’s East River Drive. 
The new statues flank Robert Laurent’s Span- 
ning the Continent (reproduced in THE Art 
Dicest for June, 1938) and symbolize two 
types of the workers who created wealth -in 
the land opened up by the continent-spanning 
pioneers. 


Dorothy Grafly, critic for the Philadelphia 
Record, found little more to praise in the 
new figures than she did in the Laurent 
group. “In composition if not in craftsman- 
ship,” she wrote, “Kelly’s figure is the better, 
although both serve notice on the public that 
the contemporary sculptor has scrapped the 
principles of anatomy without substituting any 
brilliant new commentary upon form. Neither 
is there compensation through force of de- 
sign.” As a pungent after-thought, Miss Grafly, 
daughter of the famous American sculptor, 
Charles Grafly, adds: “The appalling per- 
manency of such statues makes one give 
thanks for the transiency of gallery shows.” 


Work is now underway on the statuary that 
will comprise the north exedra, facing the 
Laurent-Kelly-Flannagan sculpture. Having for 
its theme the intermingling of races which 
produced America, this wing will be dom- 
inated by a symbolic group now taking form 
in Maurice Sterne’s studio. The Sterne group 
will be flanked by two figures, The Slave and 
The Immigrant, now being carved by Helene 
Sardeau and Heinz Warneke, respectively. 


The Samuel Memorial, which will memorial- 
ize types and trends symbolic of great events 
in the history of America, will, when com- 
pleted, contain 18 figures or groups by na- 
tionally known sculptors. Early days will be 
symbolized in such groups as Settling of the 
Seaboard and the Birth of American Democra- 
cy, accented by figures of The Settler, The 
Puritan and The Revolutionary Soldier. 





Birth of Venus: Borticettt (To Be Lent by Uffizi Gallery) 


Il Duce Lends “Birth of Venus” to California 


Borticettrs famous Birth of Venus will 
visit the San Francisco World’s Fair, accord- 
ing to Dr. Rudolph Heinemann, European 
representative of the West Coast fair and 
director of the Art Museum of Lugano, Switz- 
erland. Dr. Heinemann has just arrived in 
America after completing negotiations with 
the Italian Government for the loan of a 
$20,000,000 collection of 30 paintings and 10 
pieces of sculpture which have never been 
seen in this country. Arrangements may later 
be made to show the collection in the East 
before it is returned to Florence, where it 
is now being assembled. 


Comprising master works of the Italian Re- 
naissance, the group includes Michelangelo’s 
Madonna and Child with Infant St. John, 
which is, like the Botticelli, insured at $2,000,- 
000. This will be the first work by Michel- 
angelo ever viewed on this continent. Raphael’s 
great Madonna of the Chair, said to be the most 





A Modern Frenchman, Raoul Dufy, “Goes Back to the Florentines.” When placed 
on exhibition at the Bignou Galleries, Edward Alden Jewell, Times critic, wrote 
that the artist had done a gay and rather trivial take-off on Botticelli’s “Birth of 
Venus” and “openly and admittedly and perhaps a little wickedly credited its 
Florentine prototype.” It is signed “Botticelli—Raoul Dufy,” and is here repro- 
duced as a light interlude in the over serious drama of art’s interminable history. 
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reproduced picture of the ages, is also coming 
to America, according to the official release 
of the Golden Gate Exposition. It was taken 
by the French during the Napoleonic Wars 
and returned in 1815 after the battle of Water- 
loo to the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, where 
it has remained ever since. 


Also listed in this history-making loan of 
Italian masters to the United States are Titian’s 
famous Pope Paul III with his Nephews; 
Verrochio’s familiar statue of David; Dona- 
tello’s Portrait of Antonio de Narni (bronze) ; 
Fra Angelico’s Christening of St. John. 


Negotiations for this important loan were 
begun some months ago by Dr. Walter Heil, 
director of the De Young Museum and the 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
who took up the matter with Giuseppe Bottai, 
Italian Minister of Education. The Italian 
Government is making the loan without re- 
imbursement, San Francisco’s only expense 
being transportation and insurance costs. 

Three representatives of the Italian Govern- 
ment will accompany the shipment, which is 
expected to arrive in the United States via 
New York late in December. Every protection 
will be given the treasures during their 42 
weeks’ stay in San Francisco. 


Following is the official list put on the news 
wires by the Golden Gate Exposition: 
Masaccio: St. Paul (Pisa) or Crucifixion (Naples) 


Fra Angelico: Christening of St. John (Uffizi) 
Pollaiuolo: Hercules and Anteus (Bargello) 
Verocchio: David 


Donatello: Portrait of Antonio de Narni (Bargello) 
Michelangelo: Madonna and Child with Infant St. 


John (Bargello) 
Bernini: Bust of Costanza Bonarelli (Bargello) 
Laurena: Marble Bust of a Woman (Palermo 
Museum) 
Mantegna: St. George (Venice Museum) 
Botticelli: Birth of Venus (Uffizi) 
Bellini: Madonna with St. John the Baptist and 


St. Catherine (Venice) 

Correggio: Madonna and Child (Modena) 

Palma Vecchio: Madonna and Child and Three 
Saints (Venice Museum) 

Raphael: Madonna della Sedia (Pitti) 

Andrea del Sarto: Annunciation (Pitti) 

Bronzino: Portrait of a Lady (Turin Museum) 

Parmagianino: Portrait of Courtesan Antea (Naples 
Museum) 

Luini: St. Catherine (Brera) 

Titian: Paul III 

Tintoretto: St. Augustine (Vicenza Museum) 

Lorenzo Lotto: Annunciation (Recanti Museum) 
or Portrait of a@ Man (Sforza Castle, Milan) 

Sebastiano del Piombo: Pieta (Viterbo Museum) 
or Portrait of Clement VII (Naples Museum) 

Carravaggio: Boy Bitten by Lizard (Longhi Coll., 
Rome) 

Battistello: Sleeping Putti (Palermo Museum) 

Cavallino: St. Cecilia (Naples) 

Giuseppe Maria Crespi: Harvesting of Cocoons 
(Federzoni Coll.) 


Guercino: Women Bathing (Bergamo Museum) 

O. Gentileschi: Madonna and Child (Contini Coll., 
(Rome) 

Tiepolo: Council in Arena (Udine Museum) 


A. Longhi: Portrait of Rovigo (?) 
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The Fugitive: Ernst BarLacH 
“Symbol of a Desperate and Doomed Humanity” 


Critics Hail Mastery of the Dead Barlach 


Ernst Bartacn, who, like his fellow Ger- 
man artist Hofer, has exerted a strong in- 
fluence on American artists, is seen in retro- 
spect until Dec. 20 at the Buchholz Gallery, 
New York. The 17 pieces of sculpture in this 
memorial exhibition are a record of the evo- 
lution of Barlach, being representative works 
from the years 1911 to 1937. And the 23 
drawings, lithographs and wood cuts, also on 
view, form something of an open note book 
in which can be seen the ideas and projects 
which the sculptor’s hand delineated swiftly 
and powerfully. 

For Emily Genauer of the New York World- 
Telegram, the exhibition “bespeaks with most 
impressive consistency Barlach’s enormous 
technical proficiency, his penetrating insight 
into the human spirit and his passionate con- 
cern with it.” 

“Barlach had,” Miss Genauer continued in 
one of the most penetrating criticisms to come 
from her hand, “the ability to conceive sculp- 
tures which are deeply personal and at the 
same time broadly symbolic,” and in that 
ability had much in common with the Gothic 
sculptors whose works “were warm, individual 
and human and yet at the same time spoke 
the sweetness and mystery and eternity of 
faith.” 

“Barlach’s Fugitive is a bronze figure of a 
man clutching to him a child—a living, des- 
perate, tormented and doomed man, yet, at 
the same time, the very symbol of a desperate 
and doomed humanity. The Avenger pushes 
forward, but with fury, inhumanity, hate in 
every stylized plane of the construction. Yet 
this is a very special avenger, the portrait 
not only of an abstraction, man’s inhumanity 
to man, but of a single embittered, vengeful 
individual.” 

Analyzing Barlach’s mastery of his craft, 
Miss Genauer wrote: “On the technical side 
the sculptures, whether cut from wood or cast 
in bronze, are stout and solid, with life teem- 
ing inside of them and seemingly released 
from the material by the artist, with details 
eliminated except where they strengthen the 
emotional intensity of the conceptions and 
with form simplified and stylized in many 
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cases to dynamically juxtaposed architectonic 
planes.” 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times wrote that in the bronze Head of a War 
Monument “is to be detected behind the 
agony of those who have been war’s victims 
the brutal sneer of irresponsible war lords. 
It is a terrific and a bitter representation.” 
It is perhaps this bitter description of war 
that evoked harsh criticism of Barlach’s Ger- 
man war memoria's at Guestrow, where he 
died Oct. 24 at the age of 68, and at Magde- 
burg. 

“Tt is indeed a large and varied segment 
of life,” Jewell continued, “that Barlach con- 
templates. Perhaps the most innately power- 
ful of his present figures are the well-known 
magnificent Singing Man [reproduced in THE 
Art Dicest for Jan. 15, 1938]—as robust a 
plastic performance as any in the whole length 
and breadth of contemporary sculpture—and 
the quiet, gentle, grave group called Monks 
Reading. But among the finest of Barlach’s 
accomplishments must also be placed the Pea- 
sant Girl and Man Drawing Sword, both in 
wood, the latter as complex, psychologically, 
as the former is simple, for this swordsman 
might instead be a prelate rending a docu- 
ment.” 

Among the smaller pieces is a Singing Angel 
and a “tender and moving episode,” The Re- 
turn. The latter work again linked the names 
of Hofer and Barlach, for it was put into the 
same Nazi exhibition of “Degenerate Art” 
that housed some of Hofer’s canvases. 





Elia Volpi, Art Dealer 

Elia Volpi, noted Italian dealer, painter and 
restorer of old masters, passed in his eightieth 
year in Florence on Nov. 27. Signor Volpi, 
who many times tapped the rich American 
market, had been a dealer in antique art since 
1895. A part of his collection was sold at 
auction ,in New York in 1916 for the huge 
total of $944,192, ranking fourth among the 
art auctions held up to that time in America. 
Objects which he assembled after the 1916 
sale—bronzes, paintings, . furniture—brought 
$139,110 when sold in New York in 1927. 


Nationalism in Art 


THoucH courting different senses, music and 
painting are sister arts, and what a music 
critic says of his field more often than not 
applies with equal force to the other. Such, 
it seems, is the case with the latest thought- 
provoking column by Olin Downes, music 
critic of the New York Times. In nationalism 
in art Mr. Downes sees the sources of strength 
for art; in internationalism, decadence. 


“A singular circumstance is visible today 
in apparently separate fields of art and poli- 
tics,” writes Mr. Downes, “Briefly it is that a 
narrow and chauvinistic nationalism, with a 
hundred destructive and warlike potentialities 
in its wake, is the creed of the most of the 
governments of the world; whereas a false and 
superficial internationalism, or denationalism, 
vitiating and destructive of creative identity 
in all art, has spread like a blight over con- 
temporaneous music. 


“The nationalistic forces seem to be intent 
upon aggrandizement and security at all costs 
to neighbors in the race for armaments, raw 
materials, profits and the like. These motives 
are throttling the lives of nations, and en- 
gendering continually more bitterness and dis- 
trust among powerful rivals. 

“Whereas an examination of the develop- 
ment of music shows that self-determination 
on the part of an artist, profoundly and in- 
corruptibly a speaker for his race and his 
time, is the first essential for living art which 
can flourish. Lacking this fundament, music 
loses both vitality and identity, and dies for 
the lack of the parent earth around its roots. 

“And in fact such a creative anonymity and 
fatigue are evident today, where music is con- 
cerned, on all sides. It is a most sinister sign. 
Parallels in these directions can easily be over- 
drawn and theories pushed much too far. But 
it is a fact that this creative fatigue and this 
lack of a spiritual energy among composers 
become increasingly apparent in modern civi- 
lization from the time of Wagner on. 

“In this connection, observe the decadence 
which has set in, like a species of ingrowing 
rot, with the most gifted of recent composers. 

“Does all this happen by accident? It can- 
not be. Remember, also, that the leaders of 
the last generation were as giants beside pig- 
mies of today. Stravinsky is a striking ex- 
ample of decadence. After becoming interna- 
tionalized and commercialized he has steadily 
receded as a creative figure. His early artistic 
conceptions were Russian. His first three mas- 
terpieces were interwoven with Russian folk- 
material. Since that time the sterile inter- 
nationalism of Parisian intellectuals has been 
accepted by Stravinsky, and he has fallen.” 

The artists of today, Mr. Downes is con- 
vinced, “have no headway, no blazing convic- 
tion of their own, no goal or purpose that is 
worth a tremor or a sacrifice. Is not this of a 
piece with the vacillation and cowardice 
through which mighty nations surrender in 
the name of appeasement, security and ‘real- 
ism’ the national honor and with it the safe- 
guards of modern civilization.” 

Where, asks the critic, “is the vision and 


will to fight all this, and again find the . 


courage that inspires to deeds and to art? 

“It will not be. until nations hold sacred 
once more the traditions that made them great, 
and love of a fatherland enjoins regard and 
respect for other fatherlands, that the na- 
tions will express, in its own language and its 
own way, the glory of the ancestral spirit 
which ever creates and never dies. Then art, 
in the truest and profoundest sense, will again 
become the voice of nations secure and happy 
in their own right, fearless and inspired to 
sing humanity’s song.” 


The Art Digest 
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A Fine Arts Bureau? 


As THE TIME approaches for convening the 
new Congress next month, agitation has be- 
gun anew for the enactment of a bill au- 
thorizing some kind of a Fine Arts Bureau 
in the Federal government. New proposals 
have been received from two different sources 
presenting the framework of bills which their 
sponsors hope will not meet the fate of the 
erstwhile Coffee-Pepper Bill. It is alsogex- 

that Senator Pepper will introduce an 
amended form of the latter bill. 

From Walter Damrosch, eminent American 
conductor and one of the most vigorous op- 
ponents of the Coffee-Pepper Bill last year, 
comes a proposal for a Federal Bureau of 
Fine Arts radically different in both purpose 
and function from any proposed to last year’s 
Congress. 

Under Dr. Damrosch’s plan a bureau weuld 
be set up in the Federal government for all 
of the fine arts and would be headed by a 
board of 11 trustees appointed by the presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. Nine of 
these would be persons “renowned in the Fine 
Arts and qualified by experience and training 
to perform the duties of their office and who 
shall be as nearly representative as possible 
of the several arts.” Under this board of trus- 
tees would be a salaried staff and five depart- 
ments and its function would be to promote 
the appreciation of art, to co-ordinate the 
municipal, state and federal activities in this 
direction, to award prizes for creative work, 
and to generally promote the development of 
arts throughout the country—all very indefinite 
so far. 

Dr. Damrosch’s bureau would have nothing 
to do with relief, the Federal Art Projects, 
the Treasury Art Projects or any other ex- 
isting agencies for the commissioning of gov- 
ernment art. “No government can create an 
art,” he says and, in outlining his plan, he 
stresses the fact that art in America today 
needs appreciation, not government patronage. 

The Federal Arts Bill Committee of Chi- 
cago, headed by Jasper King, president, and 
Alice Manning Dickey, executive secretary, 
sends another proposal for a Federal Bureau 
of Fine Arts which, unlike the Damrosch 
plan, includes the employment of artists as 
one of its functions. This bureau would be 
headed by a director appointed by the presi- 
dent and six assistant directors “actively and 
professionally engaged in the arts,” appointed 
by the director. The Bureau would be entirely 
divorced from relief. Important in the Chicago 

plan is the stress to be laid on regional con- 
trol of the bureau’s operation by regional 
boards in various parts of the country. The 


employment of artists would be based upon 
skill only. 





Journal of Walters Gallery 


A new publication, The Journal of the 
Walters Art Gallery, has been launched at 
the Baltimore institution and will be issued 
annually “or as material warrants” for the 
purpose of contributing to the knowledge of 
the fine arts by means of articles, notes and 
studies relating to objects in the Walters Art 
Gallery. 

Volume one, distinguished in appearance 
and well illustrated, contains articles on the 
Delacroix paintings in the museum by Ed- 
ward S. King; on Jacobus de Punder, by 
Julius Held; a Greek archaic statuette by 
Valentin Mullers, an analysis of Epiktetos’ de- 
signs by Dorothy Kent Hill and other articles 
by Marvin Chauncey Ross, Jean Capart, 
Adolph Goldschmidt, W. Stechow, and Hanns 

warzenski. The journal, paper-covered, is 
$1 per issue. 


15th December, 1938 












Retrospection: Ernest LAwson 
New Vigor Comes to a Veteran’s Brush 


Ernest Lawson Turns Philosophic—With Color 


A YEAR IN FLorma, painting the dripping 
swamplands, the sunny beaches, and the 
twinkling, varicolored lights of Miami’s sky- 
line at twilight has brought a new vigor into 
the art of America’s veteran landscapist, Ern- 
est Lawson. In more than a score of canvases 
of recent production near the fountain of eter- 
nal youth, on view at the Ferargil Galleries, 
New York, Lawson has speeded up the move- 
ment in his oils, made his color more bril- 
liant and takes an excursion in “philosophic” 
painting. 

The latter venture is represented in a series 
of three canvases concerned with a water- 
spout which Lawson saw one day on the 
gulf. The paintings are entitled Anticipa- 
tion, Realization and Retrospection, express- 
ing through the handling of marine subject 
the three greatest emotions in a man’s life. 

The first of the three, Anticipation, is a 
view of the sky dipping down on the calm 
waters, sucking up streaks of vapor which 
are shot through with light, and herald the 
making of a dreaded spout. In Realization the 
spout has formed and is twisting along its 
devastating path with the fury of man at 
his noontime of life. Then; in Retrospection, 
a twilight calm pervades the waters and the 
clouds have gathered, a moon shines—all is 
silent, low in key, somewhat mystic. 

Nearly a year ago Lawson wrote of his plan 
to do these paintings in an informal letter 
to a friend which said in part: “It seems to 
me that young ‘moderns’ in the art world 
are in a bit of a mist trying to paint some- 
thing they don’t know about themselves. They 
aren’t content with landscapes, figures, ani- 
mals, flowers, etc. It seems to me they are 
trying to portray their inner emotions, the 
reaction of the soul, etc. Look at the surreal- 
ism things. Wouldn’t you say they portrayed 
rather complex emotional reactions to material 
things? Now this is the point. I believe man’s 
emotions can be expressed in clear under- 
standable way with color. I believe I can take 
one simple, well balanced landscape, use it as 
a foundation and paint it in three keys and 
depict three major emotions in a man’s life 


—anticipation, realization and retrospection. 
Take anticipation—early dawn, tender color, 
etc. Realization—intense key with vivid bril- 
liant color. Retrospection—quiet, restful twi- 
light, or colorful night, low key, violet tones.” 

Though the artist took a marine rather 
than a landscape subject for his experiment, 
the three stages are probably better repre- 
sented because of that very selection of sub- 
ject—a living pulsating form in nature. The 
best of the three is probably Retrospection in 
which the quietude partakes of the deeper 
realization, rather than retrospection. 

The remaining canvases in the show are in 
the more familiar Lawson vein of jewelled, 
impressionistic color and outstanding among 
them is the Skyline of Miami, a twinkling 
view from across the waters at twilight, with 
tiny gleams of reflected light tinkling like 
bells against the broad scene of the city. 





Art For Sportsmen 

Karl William Zoeller, founder and director 
of the Institute of American Sporting Art, 
has arranged an exhibition of sporting art— 
paintings and sculptures—which will be on 
view at A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, 
until Jan. 14. 

In oil, watercolor and the, various graphic 
and sculptural media, the founders of the 
Society of American Sporting Art are show- 
ing their depictions of every phase of sport 
activity. The Society is under the leadership of 
Mahonri Young, Lynn Bogue Hunt, Gordon 
Grant, A. Sheldon Pennoyer and Mr. Zoeller. 





Bland Gallery Opens 


On Dec. 10 another gallery appeared on 
the list of new art firms on New York’s 57th 
Street. Under the direction of Harry MacNeill 
Bland, the gallery will specialize in Ameri- 
cana, featuring, at a later date, an exhibition 
selected from Mr. Bland’s private collection 
of more than 15,000 items of Lincolniana. 

The Bland Gallery’s first exhibition com- 
prises sporting prints and paintings. 
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The People Return Their Verdict: Waugh 


WHAT THE PEOPLE like in art is annually 
polled at the Carnegie International Exhibi- 
tion for the awarding of a $200 Popular Prize. 
As announced hastily in the last issue of THE 
Art Dicest, a characteristic marine by Fred- 
erick J. Waugh took the prize for the fifth 
successive, record-breaking time. 

Even before the award was announced, Mr. 
Waugh had presented his painting to the 
Carnegie Institute, which, as it turned out, 


wanted to purchase it anyway and had dis- 
patched an offer which crossed Mr. Waugh’s. 
The prize-winning picture, Pounding Surf, 
is an expertly brushed oil of rhythmic waves 
breaking upon the rocks and smashing into a 
chilly foam. Painted convincingly, plausible in 
its representation of nature, dramatic in its 
movement, universal in its subject appeal, it 
was the picture most of the people liked. 
Some of the same qualities in the Waugh 


Nudes in Landscape: W. SchuHMACHER (A Dutchman Finished Sixth) 





oil probably account for the other preferences 
noted in the popular balloting. The closest 
competitors to Waugh were, in order, Luigi 
Lucioni, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, Leonard 
Campbell Taylor (British), Jose de Togores 
(Spanish), W. Schuhmacher (Dutch), Gert 
Wollheim (German), Harold Knight (Eng- 
lish), Maurice de Vlaminck (French), Eu- 
gene Speicher, Alexandre Hogue, Samuel Ro- 
senberg, and Peter Blume. 

The only canvas on which the jury of ex- 
perts and the public showed any agreement 
was Vlaminck’s damp, chilly landscape, Win- 
ter, which was awarded the $600 Carnegie prize. 
The other runners-up to Waugh’s picture are 
for the most part distinguished for their rep- 
resentational realism and quiet, evocative sub- 
ject matter. The two English works, Camp- 
bell Taylor’s The Sampler, a Vermeer-like in- 
terior, and Knight’s Miss Curigwen Lewis as 
Jane Eyre are almost photographic in their 
representationalism. . 

The nude in art, to please the people, 
must also be plausible, pleasant, rather sensu- 
ous, and delicately handled, judging from the 
approved work by the Dutchman, W. Schuh- 
macher. Reverie has a popular appeal, too, 
as exemplified in the 4/5th draped figure of 
Alicia by Eugene Speicher. About the only 
brutal facts of life the public wants to face 
in its art are those concerning nature, such 
as in Hogue’s Erosion No. 2; while in the 
plain easel picture, in which obiects are as- 
sembled for a still life or a jumbled interior, 
the public demands at least that the objects 
be endearing, such as a dog, cat, ‘child, bottle 
of wine and many vegetables in the oil by 
Jose de Togores. 

The public asks not if a painter is a Na- 
tional (or Royal) Academician, a Surrealist, 
or a member of the Ecole de Paris—each was 
honored. They simply demand that -the pic- 
tures look like nature and that they caress, 
not jar. Providing the artist retains the uni- 
versal appeal of “truth and beauty,” they 
willingly leave to others the products of the 
sophisticated brush. 





Smith's Seas and Ships 


Schooners, clippers and whalers, all under 
sail, roll and scud through uniformly friendly 
seas in the marine paintings by Frank Vining 
Smith, on view at the Barbizon-Plaza Gal- 
lery, New York, through December. Obvious- 
ly the work of one steeped in the lore of the 
last generation’s ships, these oils and water- 
colors are characterized by a ring of authen- 
ticity. Intricate rigging, as in Freshening 
Trades, forms patterns that enhance the com- 
position and, in casting shadows, add life to 
expanses of sail. Smith’s seas, done in deep 
blues that lighten to green at the surface, 
have a feeling of vastness. 

In the Barbizon-Plaza’s smaller gallery, Wil- 
liam J. Rogers, a practicing architect, is ex- 
hibiting a group of charcoal drawings. These 
are devoted mainly to landscape, depicting a 
windmill and ox cart in Barbados, gigantic 
trees in Redwoods, a convincing wintry mood 
in 59 St. in Snow, and miles of quiet rolling 
country in Sunrise. 





Henri Reappears 

An important exhibition of paintings by the 
late Robert Henri, famous American artist and 
teacher, is scheduled for January at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries, New York. Popular in- 
terest in Henri has been on the increase the 
past four or five years and this showing, says 
the announcement, was arranged with the 
idea of making it possible for his army of 
admirers and former students to see how his 
work looks after the past decade of changes. 


The Art Digest 
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VY 
The Last Venetian 


Giovanni Battista TiEPOLO, who personi- 
fied the last climaxing flicker that ushered out 
the glory and the gradeur that was Venice, 
painted about 1721 a great altar piece of the 
Madonna and Child that, after two centuries, 
now finds a permanent home in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts through the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edsel B. Ford. A reproduction 
of it adorns, very appropriately, the cover of 
this issue of THe Art Dicest. 

The canavas, six by five feet, is the first 
important example of Tiepolo’s early style to 
come to America. The “Last Venetian” here 
depicts this traditional subject of Christian 
art in the glowing, rich reds of his earlier 
period, rather than the pale gold and azure 
colors of his later and more familiar work. 
The painting anticipates that fruitful career 
which brought the Venetian School to a fitting 
and final climax. 

Tiepolo, one of the most gifted decorative 
painters in history, was born in 1696 at a 
period of decay in Italian art and political 
life. He burst on the scene in the second 
decade of the 18th century as a prodigy of 
energy and genius to restore, while he lived, 
the fading glories of Venetian art. In 1718, 
at the age of twenty-two, he made his reputa- 
tion by exhibiting a canvas now lost called 
Pharoah Drowned at one of the open air festi- 
vals that made Venice famous as the play- 
ground of Europe. Detroit’s- new altar piece 
was painted only three or four years later. 





lower-case anton 


Artists, if thou wouldst impress the critics, 
avoid like the plague the lower-case mania, 
don’t study the science of going crazy grace- 
fully or paint your hat red. Here is how critic 
Jerome Klein of the New York Post reacted 
to an artist who just didn’t know: 

“A painter of ‘universal paranoia’ who pre- 
sents himself as lower-cased anton, is showing 
‘kineplastics’ at the Mercury Galleries. Mr. 
Anton (alias anton) came to the cubboard 
late. The ice had given out, some old fu- 
turist hash had fallen into the surrealist pud- 
ding, and all this he put on canvas. He in- 
cluded a hat (a real on) all dabbed red, which 
brushed against an unsuspecting critic, leaving 
a telltale mark. The critic removed the mark. 
But the painter still needs a spiritual dry 
cleaning.” 

Howard Devree of the Times also was irri- 
tated by lower-case anton. The critic indicted, 
tried and convicted the artist in 33 words: 
“Perhaps encouraged by the examples of Ger- 
trude Stein, Dali and Gracie Allen, one An- 
ton is showing, with an appropriate lower- 
case catalogue, some muddled, addled and be- 
fuddled paintings called kineplastics. And 
that’s that.” 

May we repeat: “That’s that.” 


Academy Annual Postponed 
The extensive preparations for art, both 
contemporary and historical, at the New 
York World’s Fair have wrought a change 
in the National Academy’s regular sched- 
ule of exhibitions. The Annual Exhibition 
of the National Academy will be omitted 
in the Spring of 1939, and the institution 
will feature a special show of work by 
members during the period of the fair. 
Prizes which normally would have been 
awarded at the 1939 annual will be held 
over for 1940, at which time the prizes 
due for both exhibitions may be awarded. 
Further details will appear in THE ART 
Dicest in a later issue. 


15th December, 1938 








Adoration of the Magi: TrePoLo 
From the Biron Collection at Metropolitan Museum 


The Metropolitan Dramatizes “the Story” 


“THE DAYS were accomplished that she 
should be delivered. And she brought forth 
her first born son, wrapped him in swaddling 
clothes, and laid him in a manger; because 
there was no room for them at the inn.” 

With those terse few words, St. Luke the 
Evangelist penned one of the greatest stories 
in the world. 

Annually, the Metropolitan Museum §ar- 
ranges for its holiday visitors a small special 
exhibition of “The Christmas Story in Art,” 
which is again on view through Jan. Ist. 
A group of paintings, sculpture, terra cottas, 
and prints by masters ranging from Fra 
Angelico to William Blake celebrates the 
Nativity, the Adoration of the Shepherds, the 
Adoration of the Magi, and the Flight in- 
to Egypt on the one thousand, nine hundred 
and thirty-eighth anniversary of Christ’s birth 
on a starry night in December. 

While most of the artists follow the ac- 
count by St. Luke, a number of the Renais- 
sance Nativities follow the vivid scene de- 
scribed by the Gothic mystic, St. Bridget of 
Sweden. She tells in her Revelations of how 
she saw the Virgin kneeling in an ecstasy of 
contemplation, when, suddenly, in a flash, 
the Child was born. It happened so quickly 
that the saint saw only the Infant lying 
naked, spotless, and shining on the earth and 
the Virgin kneeling in adoration. 

The Nativity by Fra Angelico, one of New 
York’s favorite paintings, follows this account 
and depicts with extreme simplicity the scene 
of Mary and Joseph and the naked Child 
with a cow and a donkey looking on and 
angels above. 

The Adoration of the Shepherds, next in 
the sequence of events of the Christmas story, 
is a scene inspired by Luke’s account of the 


Angel of the Lord appearing to a group of 
shepherds saying, “Fear not: for, behold I 
bring you good tidings of great joy.” Then 
the heavenly hosts burst into song and the 
rustics said to one another “Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing 
which is come to pass.” In Bethlehem they 
found Mary and Joseph and the Child lying 
in the manger. One of the most exultant pic- 
tures of this scene in the Metropolitan exhibit 
is that of El Greco, a moving composition 
that weaves with light and form. 

The Adoration of the Magi, ot wise men, 
celebrates the story told by St. Matthew of 
the three wise men who came from the east, 
guided by a star. “And when they came into 
the house, they saw the young Child with 
Mary his mother, and fell down, and wor- 
shipped him: and when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him gifts.” 

In the painting by Tiepolo (reproduced) the 
Magi are true orientals—dark, exotic, proud 
and heavy-turbaned men, modelled undoubted- 
ly after the traders from the Levant that 
Tiepolo met in the streets of Venice. 

The final episode in the Christmas story is 
the Flight into Egypt, depicted in many of 
the early German prints and in an outstanding 
later work by William Blake. It was Matthew 
again who told of this adventure. Herod sought 
to destroy the Child who was born amid such 
cosmic disturbances and so the angel of the 
Lord came to Joseph in a dream and told 
him to flee to Egypt with Mary and the Child. 
Thus, on the twelfth night of his life, Christ 
met the first of a series of persecutions that 
were to culminate in the 33rd year of his life 
in crucifixion, a subject that as much as 
the Nativity has inspired some of the world’s 
greatest art. 
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Arrangement, Life and Still Life: Ropert BRACKMAN 


Delaware Sees American Art in Its Maturity 


Tue Dectaware Art CENTER’s new building 
in Wilmington is housing, until Dec. 28, an 
exhibition of important oils by 45 contempo- 
rary American painters and 39 watercolors 
by some of the best men in the field. Assem- 
bled by the Macbeth Galleries from among 
the New York art firms, the show is a cross- 
section of American painting today, many 
of the canvases being new and never before 
exhibited. 

Robert Macbeth explains, in the catalogue 
foreward, that previously American painting 
had been an assimilation of what had been 
done in Europe, but now, “with the current 
generation, as expressed in this exhibition, 
we are producing an art that is essentially 


American in spirit, technique and subjects.” 


Leon Kroll’s Road to the Cove, seen before 
in important exhibitions, is among the pic- 
tures now on view in Wilmington, and will 
remain there, along with several of the water- 


FRENCH 
IMPRESSIONISTS 


Until January 31st 


FRENCH ART GALLERY 
(3rd Floor © Fuller Bldg.) 
51 East 57th Strect © New York 


colors, as part of the Art Center’s permanent 
collection. Some of the other artists repre- 
sented are Robert Brackman, whose Arrange- 
ment, Life and Still Life is reproduced above, 
John Carroll, Charles Burchfield, Jonas Lie, 
Nicolai Cikovsky, Eugene Speicher, Jon Cor- 
bino, Guy Pene du Bois, Thomas Benton, Paul 
Lewis Clemens and Daniel Garber. 

The Art Center, which also contains an art 
school, is known for its extensive collection 
of the works of Howard Pyle, who was a 
Wilmington artist, and for its Pre-Raphaelite 
Collection. The present loan exhibition is one 
of a regular schedule of shows that will fea- 
ture various phases and fields of American 
artistic production during the season. 





On Allied Artists Board 


The Allied Artists of America’s board of 
control for 1939 is composed of Leslie Ragan, 
Vincent A. Swoboda and Ernest Townsend. 


FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


" 63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 





“B. RA” 


Wirnin the widening circle of those who 
love fine printing, the initials B. R. have a 
precise, clean, eminently tasteful, rather classic 
connotation. They refer to the dean of Ameri- 
can typographers, Bruce Rogers, whose life- 
time of work within distance of the aromatic 
spirits of printers’ ink is represented in an 
exhibition at the Grolier Club, New York. 

From the cover design of an undergraduate 
publication at Purdue University in the last 
century to the monumental Oxford Lectern 
Bible of 1931, a growth is traced in this ex- 
hibition of a talent for fine typography that 
has had great influence on American books. 
Further, the large show includes an amazing 
number of items such as watercolors, a sculp- 
ture, a printing press and a ship model—all 
from the versatile hands of the type designer. 

Rogers was born in Indiana in 1870, and 
entered Purdue when he was fifteen. He tried 
newspaper work for awhile, landscape painting 
awhile, and finally became associated with 
the venerable Riverside Press of Cambridge. 
In the intervening years since, Rogers has 
worked for the Harvard, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Rudge and Metropolitan Museum presses and 
designed the typography of hundreds of fine 
books issued under these imprints. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt, Critic 


The First Lady has probably more interests 
than any other American woman. In one of 
her recent installments of “My Day” in the 
New York World-Telegram, Mrs. Roosevelt 
tells of a visit to the Karl Larsson exhibit at 
the Symons Galleries in New York: 

“Seven-thirty found me at the Symons 
Galleries to look at a one-man exhibition of 
paintings by Mr. Karl Larsson, who years ago 
painted up on the Coast of Maine near our 
summer home at the Island of Campobello 
and who taught winters in the school which 
our boys attended in New York City. Some 
years later his -wife, who is also an artist, 
illustrated two books which my daughter 
wrote. . . . I should not be surprised to see 
him develop further, because his ability has 
increased so much these last few years.” 





Pan-American Compliments 


In line with the “good-neighbor” feeling 
that is growing among the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere, Argentina has presented 
Mayor La Guardia with a large oil painting 
entitled Morning on the Pampas. The presenta- 
tion was made by Luis Boffi, president of the 
Argentine delegation to the recent First Con- 
gress of Pan-American Municipalities at Ha- 
vana, where New York’s mayor was a principal 
speaker. Mayor La Guardia plans to return 
the compliment by sending Mr. Boffi a photo- 
mural of New York. As is their gentle custom, 
newspapers reporting the event failed to men- 
tion the painter of Morning on the Pampas. 





Exhibition of 


SPANISH, MOROCCAN & 
PORTO RICAN SCENES 


by 


HILDEGARDE HAMILTON 


in the 115th Street Branch of the New York 
Public Library, 203 West 115th Street. 


Through Monday, January 16th 
Open Daily 9 A.M. to 9 P.M., Except Sundays 


Artist’s Studio at 38 Gramercy Park 
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Grosz, American 


Grorce Grosz, German painter and satirist 
who came to this country in 1932 to teach 
at the Art Student’s League, New York, re- 
ceived his final citzenship papers last month. 
An exile but not a refugee, blond and “Aryan,” 
Grosz had a “hunch” that Germany, with the 
rise of Hitler, would be no place for an artist, 
so he brought his family to America in 1933, 
and has since earned recognition as a success- 
ful American artist. 

An infantry man in the German Army 
during the war, Grosz later used his talent 
to poke fun at the militarists, becoming noted 
for his biting satires. As quoted in the New 
York Herald Tribune, he now says: “I will 
do no more satirical work. It takes too much 
out of you. I want to forget politics.” Devoting 
his time to painting landscapes and still lifes 
and to becoming “completely American,” 
Grosz, who discontinued his teaching activi- 
ties last year, lives in the Borough of Queens 
of New York City with his wife and two 
sons. An important exhibit of Grosz’s work 
opens at the Chicago Art Institute Dec. 15, 
and will be reported in the next issue. 





Walters, Ceramic Sculptor 


Carl Walters, a painter who became a sculp- 
tor and then achieved a national reputation 
as a potter, emerges more clearly at the 
Downtown Gallery, New York, as a ceramic 
sculptor in an exhibition ‘which continues 
through December. Comprising 22 examples, 
Walters’ pieces reveal a renewed interest 
in sculpture, as such, with form receiving a 
major portion of the artist’s attention. Color, 
which is absent or definitely a minor consid- 
eration in some of the pieces, plays a less 
dominant role than in past shows of his work. 

The artist’s love of zoos and aquaria is evi- 
dent from the animals and fish that are his 
constant models. In Angel Fish, a simply con- 
structed form, color is applied to complement 
the design and to suggest the watery habi- 
tat of the subject. Terra-cotta Duck, on the 
other hand, is uncolored. Walters’ reclining 
Dog, whose white body is spotted in blue, 
started out as a dachshund, but somewhere 
along the line met with an artistic license 
that added extraneous characteristics, result- 
ing in a colorful and decorative, but unclassi- 
fiable canine. 





Scenes Near and Far 


Scenes from China to Cape Cod, from 
Maine to Mexico, furnish the subjects for 
the landscapes included in an exhibition by 
Florance Waterbury at the Montross Gallery, 
New York, which are on view through the 
month. Miss Waterbury paints with a delicate 
fantasy that shuns the full statement. 

In the flower piece, Gourds and Camellias 
with its flamboyant color and form, and in 
the Temple of Yo Fei the artist has made 
the canvases replete with compositional ele- 
ments, while in some of the marines of Cape 
Cod surf the pastel tide and a blue sky suf- 
fice the whole canvas. 
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Aristide Bruant in His Cabaret: Toutouse-Lautrec (Poster) 


Toulouse-Lautrec’s Montmartre in Posters 


Montmartre of the 19th century has been 
brought to New York in the posters and 
lithographs of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, on 
exhibition at the Marie Harriman Gallery 
through December. Masterly and gay, the 
posters bring to life many of Paris’ bon 
vivants and entertainers, and place them, with 
a minimum of shrewdly chosen detail, in their 
customary habitats. 

In Lautrec’s first poster, Moulin Rouge, La 
Goulue is shown in one of the dances that 
lifted her to a unique position in Paris cab- 
aret life. Her partner, Valentin Le Désossé, 
occupies a comparatively minor place in the 
composition, which is completed by a back- 
ground of figures in silhouette giving an air 
of large crowds and the lively animation char- 
acteristic of the Moulin Rouge. Edouard Du- 
jardin and Jane Avril dominate the Divan 
Japonais, in which they are seen listening to 
Yvette Guilbert, the black-gloved singer, who 
stands just across the footlights in a com- 


LONDON 


position that, for its dynamic asymmetry, re- 
sembles those made famous by Degas. 

One of the most popular figures of the Paris 
that supplied Lautrec with most of his sub- 
jects, as well as the entertainment and dis- 
sipation that led to his early death, was 
Aristide Bruant, famous as a composer and 
singer of earthy ballads rendered in the argot 
of the boulevards. Costumed in his habitual 
black coat and red scarf, Bruant’s bulking 
figure makes an effective poster, rendered in 
a few strikingly contrasted colors. 

Toulouse-Lautzec, whose private income 
freed him from the usual commercial ‘necessity 
of speed in production, worked over his pos- 
ters as conscientiously as his paintings. Recog- 
nizing no snobbish distinction between “com- 
mercial” and “pure” art, he succeeded, as 
Gerstle Mack points out in his biography on 
the artist “in raising the design of posters 
to the level of a fine art.” 

Always working closely with his printers, 
Lautrec often printed his works himself, com- 
ing to the press early in the morning still 
in evening clothes, his pockets bulging with 
the tooth-brushes he used in spattering color. 
In Couverture de L’Estampe Originale, a col- 
ored lithograph, is pictured the press he 
used, together with Cotelle, his craftsman- 
printer, and Jane Avril, who is shown exam- 
ining a proof. 

Produced originally for the hoardings of 
Paris and for menus and book covers, Lau- 
trec’s posters and lithographs have of late 
found their way inte important -museums.--- 
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Cotton Pickers: Miuprep Nuncester (Awarded First Prize) 


Southern Art Reviewed in Gotham 


From WHAT is popularly known as the 
“Deep South” came the prize-winning contin- 
gent for the seventh annual Southern Art Ex- 
hibit, sponsored at the McDowell Club, New 
York, until Dec. 17 by the Southern Women’s 
Democratic Organization. The first prize in 
oil went to Mildred Nungester of Decatur, 
Ala., for her Cotton Pickers. Special award in 
portraiture went to Lamar Dood of Athens, 
Georgia, for Jack, a young man in a woolly 
sweater. Special award in figure was voted to 
A. L. Bairnsfather of Birmingham, Ala., who 
pictured the famous Negro scientist, Dr. Car- 
ver, busy at a microscope. Among the indus- 
trial scenes of the “New South,” Joa Clancy, 
also of Birmingham, won a special award for 
his Dust Storm, this one having nothing to do 
with soil erosion but being the red dust 
that hovers over Birmingham steel mills. 

Those responsible for the above choices were 
jurors Jonas Lie (chairman), Frederick W. 
Ruckstull and Peyton Boswell, Jr. 

The exhibition, as a unit, is predominantly 
conservative, with Charles Cagle in Funeral 
at West End striking the most modern chord. 
A number of the exhibitors left the South 
many long years ago. Among those South- 


ern artists who today pay rent to Northern 
landlords may be mentioned Eugene Hig- 
gins with his powerful and sombre When the 
Mississippi Rises; Roy Brown with a large, 
colorful view of Autumn; McClelland Bar- 
clay with a self portrait; Hobart Nichols with 
The Barberry Hedge; Charles Vezin with his 
well constructed Florida Flowers; Gladys Bran- 
nigan with Cabin in the Blue Ridge and H. 
E. Ogden Campbell with Peonies and Roses. 

Other prominent exhibitors are J. Kelly 
Fitzpatrick (instructor of the first prize win- 
ner), Jane Peterson, Edward Shorter, May 
Clair Sherwood, Charles R. Knight, Rosa- 
mond Niles, Lois Bartlett Tracy, Carle Blen- 
ner (a typical Blenner flower composition), 
Elaine Auchmondy, Hildegarde Hamilton 
(world-travelling artist), Anne Goldthwaite, 
Frederick Weber, Ethel Hutson (secretary of 
the Southern States Art League), Marie Hull, 
Helene Cole, Jo Cain, Celine Baekeland, Eliza- 
beth Price (exhibits a richly colored screen), 
Spenser Nichols, Matene Rachotes, Elizabeth 
O'Neill Verner, Virginia Adolph, A. W. New- 
ton, Frank Calcott, Charles Curran, Robert 
Thomas, William Silva, Harry Hoffman, Lee 
W. Zeigler, James Harrison, Omer Lassonde. 
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Fire in the West 


THE CAUSTIC. RECEPTION accorded the Whit- 
ney exhibition of “Artists West of the Mis- 
sissippi’” by the New York critics recently is 
still bringing forth rumblings from the un- 
surveyed spaces. The bluntest and most chip- 
on-shoulder answer, perhaps, comes from 
Archie Musick, who writes in direct answer 
to Henry McBride’s criticism in the New 
York Sun (quoted in the Nov. 1 issue of THE 
Art Dicest). The calmer moments in Mr. 
Musick’s column in the Colorado Springs daily 
are reprinted blow: 

“Last week, in a brief reference to that 
swollen corn on our nation’s big toe, I re- 
marked among other things that ‘the true 
Manhattanite is destined never to see the 
West.’ I was thinking mainly of the taxi 
drivers, billing clerks, and confidence hood- 
lums whose smugness notifies the wayfarer 
that if he would attain their lofty height of 
worldliness, his road is a long and arduous 
one. But the observation may well be expanded 
to embrace citizens of more distinguished 
walks, particularly art critics. 

“Mr. Henry McBride, in his facetious ap- 
praisal of the West of the Mississippi exhibi- 
tion, tells us in effect that ‘even if it was 
good I wouldn’t like it.’ 

“He follows the time-honored custom that 
established critics have of patting the backs 
of those already on top, and keeping the 
others in their place. He wittily refers to 
the Whitney museum’s generosity in ‘lassoing’ 
anything on the prairies that remotely re- 
sembles an artist, quite overlooking the fact 
that a good third of the canvases assembled 
by the Fine Arts Center were ‘lassoed’ from 
galleries on the two coasts. 

“He likes Davey, Benton, Mechau, and Joe 
Jones. None of these painters cares a tinker’s 
whoop about the work of the other three, but 
that’s another story, and quite an old one. 

“As his second raters he considerately men- 
tions Russell Cowles, Barse Miller, Wm. Gaw, 
and Emil Bisttram. As for the rest, ‘60 or 160 
artists doing much the same thing are in- 
distinguishable from each other ... .’ 

“The fact that this classifies Boardman Rob- 
inson, Andrew Dasburg, Henry V. Poor, and 
John E. Thompson along with us other non- 
entities gives us little satisfaction. It is ob- 
vious that he went to this show with the 
preconditioned attitude of a New Yorker. He 
probably walked around the rooms in 10 min- 
utes with the Manhattan smirk that I remem- 
ber so well, and did his reviewing from the 
catalog. His carelessness in listing Cowles as 
being from Iowa bears this out. 

“It is further confirmed by his list of sec- 
ond raters excluding such substantially prom- 
ising painters as Erle Loran, Tom Lea, Joseph 
Meert, Daniel Lutz and Jennie Magafan. Even 
the small leaf-and-color poem of Dorothy 
Brett, while its approach .is outside the com- 
prehension of the east, could hardly be accepted 
as ‘indistinguishable from the others.’ 

“Our conclusion is that Mr. McBride judges 
western painters much as the European critics 
recently judged those Americans whom Mr. 
McBride considers tops.” 





Campbell's “‘Deep South” 


A happy crisp world is that of Donald 
M. Campbell, Jr., whose watercolors of the 
deep south, the delta region, are on view 
through this month at the Walker Galleries, 
New York. Under his brush. the dogwood and 
wild azaleas, the jasmine and sweet bay, the 
oyster fishermen and the fighting cocks, all 
fall easily into a smartly-patterned existence 
that is decorative and graceful, and never 
intruding with harsh notes. 
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Barnard’s Arch 


THE MODEL of George Grey Barnard’s Rain- 
bow Arch Memorial, on which the late sculp- 
tor worked for 18 years and on which he spent 
$300,000, is being removed in sections from 
the old New York power house where it has 
been exhibited intermittently since 1933. The 
arch, now in wood and plaster, is to be erected 
in marble, at a cost of about $400,000, and 
dedicated, according to Barnard’s will, “to 
the Gold Star Mothers of America, as a 
shrine to our nation, our state, or our city.” 

The Surrogate’s Court is now determining 
which of the three named beneficiaries is en- 
titled to the monument, but even after its 
decision there may be hesitancy in accepting 
the gift because of the expense involved. The 
sculptor left a large collection of Gothic and 
Romanesque sculpture, the sale of which was 
to finance his dream project, but buyers have 
not as yet been found. 

Meanwhile, the model of the arch and the 
50 full-size plaster models of the memorial’s 
statues will be stored with the Piccirilli Broth- 
ers, sculptors, until the legal and financial 
settlements permit it to be done in marble. 
The finished monument, which is to depict 
the futility of war, will be 100 feet high and 
60 feet wide, set in a plaza 350 feet long. 





The Ultimate Victors 

The Westbrook Pegler—Beniamino Bufano 
verbal feud last summer over “what is art— 
or is it” ended in a paper victory for the 
sculptor of St. Francis in stainless steel when 
the columnist rather hurriedly withdrew from 
the field of combat—but it now appears that 
the real fruits of victory went to benefit two 
young California art students. For the $200 
Pegler and Bufano posted through the Press 
Club to settle their artistic argument was, ac- 
cording to the San Francisco News, used to 
give scholarships at the California School of 
Fine Arts to Micaela Martinez and Forrest 
Wilson, aged 25 and 20 respectively. 

The two students plan to continue the study 
of sculpture under Ralph Stackpole for an- 
other term at the school. Miss Martinez is 
the daughter of Xavier Martinez, prominent 
California painter, and formerly studied with 
her father and at the College of Arts & 
Crafts. Mr. Wilson has been ‘a’ student of 
Stackpole for almost three years and is al- 
teady working professionally as an assistant 
to Dudley Carter on the Golden Gate Expo- 
sition. 

Other art students want Pegler to ask for 
a return bout. 





Pen and Brush Annual 


Visitors to the Pen and Brush Club’s an- 
nual exhibition voted the Anne Morgan Prize 
to Anna Duer Irving for her The Music Pupil, 
and awarded honorable mentions to The Road 
Home by Grace Bliss Stewart and to Darby 
and Joan by Love Porter. 

The Club’s present exhibition, on view 
through December, includes work by all the 
members and presents as much variety in sub- 
ject as in treatment. Among the figure pieces 
are a young violinist by Helen H. Lawrence, 
titled Ambitions, and A Picnic by Ethel B. 
Schiffer; the latter is a rhythmically composed 
landscape dominated by a group of figures, all 
rendered in a pattern of flat areas. Jean Spen- 
cer is represented by Mujer, a robust little 
character sketch, and Zulema Barcons by a 
freshly colored Still Life With Cat. 

Also on exhibition are a group of small 
landscapes by Love Porter, in which moun- 
tains, trees and the sea are done in soft pastel- 

e tones. 
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My Wife: Wr Barnet (Lithograph) 


Barnet Preaches No “Angry Propaganda” 


AT LEAST one American lithographer and 
printmaker refutes in his work the charge 
made by Campbell Dodgson (see page 25) 
that this country’s lithographers go in for too 
much “evenness,” and fail to use all the re- 
sources of their craft. Will Barnet, who teaches 
print processes at the New Sschool for Social 
Research, exploits all of the resources of both 
etching and lithography in his print show on 
view through the month at the Hudson D. 
Walker Galleries, New York. 

Technical proficiency is not Barnet’s only 
merit, though it is brilliant and facile, is the 
critical estimate. “While he avoids the smooth 
approach,” writes Jerome Klein in the Post, 
“his knowledge -of print techniques assures a 
full expressive quality to his work.” Particu- 
larly effective in Klein’s opinion is the aqua- 
tint, The Tailor, selected as winner of a prize 
at the current Philadelphia Print Club show. 

Barnet’s subject matter is concerned chiefly 


with the drabness of poverty, tenements and 
the people who live in them, but, writes Mar- 
garet Breuning in the Journal-American, “he 
can, as they say, ‘take it,’ and goes in for 
neither maudlin pathos nor angry propaganda. 
In fact there is a humorous appreciation of 
makeshift living, as well as a tender sympathy 
with its unfortunate practioners.” 





Saw King George Crowned 


Paintings of the coronation of King George 
and other recent canvases by Jean de Botton 
are on view at the McClees Galleries, Phila- 
delphia, through December. De Botton, the 
only non-English painter invited to attend the 
crowning in Westminster Abbey, exhibited 
these paintings earlier this year at the Car- 
stairs Gallery in New York. Although young 
in years, the artist has had wide success in 
European social circles. 
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A Thought of 
Christmas 


Thousands of ART DIGEST 
readers are beginning to think 
of friends at home and afar. 


Readers will find no better 
way to remember art-minded 
relatives and friends than 
with gift subscriptions to 


THE ART DIGEST 


Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find a gift subscription 
blank giving special rates. 


An appropriate Christmas 
card will be sent to them. 


—Peyton Boswell, Editor 
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LIVING ART 


OLD AND MODERN 


Jj. B. NEUMANN 


543 Madison Ave., New York 
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The “Symbolists” 


FRENCH REVO oNS—political, artistic and 
literary—can usually trace their beginnings to 
regular cafe or restaurant meetings such as 
those held by “The Nabis,” a group of paint- 
ers including Edouard Vuillard and Pierre 
Bonnard, who revolted against the standard- 
ized teachings of the Academy Julian and 
the impersonal, scientific restrictions of the 
Impressionists. Their revolt sent them to Jap- 
anese prints and Persian lacquers for their 
inspiration, and they evolved the Symbolism 
which characterizes the canvases of Vuillard 
and Bonnard on exhibition at the Chicago 
Art Institute until Jan. 15, 1939. 


“Under the spell of the Orient the Sym- 
bolists flattened picture space and drew in 
decorative arabesqyes. Patches of color jew- 
eled or greyed filled in flat spaces of design,” 
explains Daniel Catton Rich, the Institute’s 
director. 


In Chicago, the two Frenchmen are com- 
prehensively represented by works from a full 
range of their periods. Bonnard, whose im- 
portant The Palm has been loaned to the In- 
stitute by the Phillips Memorial Gallery, is 
described in the Bulletin as “one of the most 
joyous painters alive. His radiant and magical 
color carries on the tradition of Renoir and, 
like Renoir, he delights in the sensuous world.” 

Degas, Renoir, Gauguin and the Japanese 
artists made contributions to Bonnard’s style, 
but throughout his career he has retained the 
“intense lyricism” of the Symbolists. 

Vuillard is represented by 20 paintings, 
mostly from his earlier periods. “Vuillard’s 
little pictures,” the Institute’s Bulletin con- 
tinues, “take on an almost symbolic charm, 
seeming in their delightful harmonies of color, 
fanciful design and quick reading of charac- 
ter to sum up the very essense of Parisian 
bourgeois life. That Vuillard is a remarkable 
portrait painter no one will deny, particularly 
after studying the Portrait of M. Philippe 
Berthelot. Sharpness of insight, tenderness of 
color and touch unite to produce a true ‘little 
master,’ ‘little,’ that is to say, in the scope 
of his material, but ‘master’ in all that he 
touches.” 

In Vuillard’s earlier works he recorded the 
interiors of his time. “The inhabitants of 
these rooms count less than their surround- 
ings. Slight silhouettes, reminiscent of the 
stylized figures of Seurat and Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, are filled in with the dots and spots of 
Neo-Impressionism, never contrasted for lu- 
minous effect, but disposed as elements in 
decoration.” Daniel Catton Rich’s analysis is 


Ambassador Philippe Berthelot: VurLtarp 
Lent by Mme. Berthelot, Paris 


-~ 








Interior: Epouarp VUILLARD 
Lent by Mr. & Mrs. Chas. H. Worcester 


illustrated by Vuillard’s Interior reproduced 
herewith. 

Visitors to the Chicago Institute can also 
study lithographs by the two painters whose 
careers are being reviewed in the present ex- 
hibition. Living in an age that saw a rebirth 
of lithography as a fine art, Bonnard and 
Vuillard both carried their theories and color 
styles over to the stone medium, revealing 
even more specifically than in their paintings 
their debt to Japanese color prints. 





In Leonardo Manner 


The Russian painter Boris Solotareff, now 
working in Paris, was introduced to New 
York during the first half of December in an 
exhibition of crayons, watercolors and oils at 
the Vendome Galleries. Solotareff, whose works 
are included in the collections of the Luxem- 
bourg and the Bibliotheque Nationale, won 
critical approval for the draftsmanship of his 
portrait sketches, but his paintings, to quote 
Howard Devree of the New York Times, “are 
rather airless and smack distinctly of profes- 
sional studio work.” 

Carlyle Burrows, critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, found the artist’s oils “ex- 
quisite in color and charming in the expres- 
sion of nuance and drawing that one cus- 
tomarily associates with masters of classical 
tradition.” Burrows singled out “several por- 
trait heads in crayon and watercolor, show- 
ing admirable sensitiveness in the manner of 
such artists as Leonardo and Raphael.” 





From the Court of St. James 


Simon Elwes, English court painter who 
has previously paid two lengthy visits to 
America to paint American notables, is hold- 
ing his first general public exhibition here at 
the Knoedler Galleries until Dec. 31—under 
the personal sponsorship of Lord Duveen. 
Twenty paintings comprise the exhibition with 
Mr. Elwes’ most recent of three portraits of 
H. M. Queen Mary in the place of honor. 
This portrait personally commissioned by 
King George for the family portrait collection 
at Windsor Castle, has been loaned by His 
Majesty for the New York showing. 

The son of Gervase Elwes, famous English 
tenor, and Lady Winifride Elwes, the artist 
was born in Leicestershire in 1902. Among 
the American notables Elwes has painted, 
and included in the Knoedler exhibition, are 
Chief Justice Hughes, Winthrop Aldrich, 
George Widener, Mrs. Byron Foy, Mrs. Con- 
rad Berens, Mrs. Cornelius. Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, Mrs. Grant Mason and Beverly Bogert. 
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Brooklyn’s de Creeft 


One of Jose de Creeft’s most important 
works, a large lead bust entitled Semitic 
Head, has been purchased by the Brooklyn 
Museum from the exhibition by members of 
the Sculptors Guild. It was a feature of the 
artist’s one-man show at the Georgette Passe- 
doit Gallery in December, 1937, at which 
time it was reproduced in Tue Art Dicest in 
the department devoted to “The Fortnight in 
New York.” 


The Semitic Head is of heavy hammered 
lead touched in spots with a brownish patina 
and reinforced with concrete. De Creeft, who 
was born in Spain and worked for a time in 
Paris, says of the head: “My model was one 
of those unusual Semitic types. I have used 
her for several pieces and have tried to cap- 
ture something of this elusive beauty which 
does not reside simply in regularity of fea- 
tures.” 





New Sutton Gallery 


Just off Sutton Place, a plush New York 
residential area, a new exhibition gallery has 
been organized by Nathan Hoffman. Realiz- 
ing, perhaps, that a surprisingly large per- 
centage of gallery visitors are completely un- 
aware of the fact that the exhibits are for 
sale (the functions of a museum and a com- 
mercial art gallery are often confused in the 
public mind), Hoffman explains the object of 
his gallery in the foreword to his first exhibi- 
tion catalogue: 

“If you chance upon a painting that catches 
your fancy or one that casts a spell over you, 
please remember that the acquisition of such 
canvas will recapture the enchantment for 
you again and again ... the purchase of a 
painting here exerts a moderate draft on your 
resources . . . sometimes a barely perceptible 
tug on your purse strings.” Many visitors to 
the Sutton Gallery may realize for the first 
time that artists, too, have landlords to face 
and that they occasionally descend from Olym- 
pian heights to partake of such material sub- 
stances as food. 





Two Frontier Painters 


By a coincidence the Tricker Galleries, New 
York, are featuring shows of two artists who 
seek their inspiration in inaccessible and sel- 
dom-visited frontiers of civilization. The first, 
Archie B. Teater, packs his materials and 
provisions in a knapsack and trudges with 
prospectors and trappers into mountainous 
country where side-arms are still standard 
equipment. A Westerner, complete with drawl 
and heavy boots, Teater brings to New York 
canvases of jagged mountains, hemmed-in 
lakes, frontier towns, and Idaho’s Salmon 
River country. 

The other exhibitor is Vadim Alexius Chern, 
Russian-born American, whose work, as he 
states, “has been inspired by the Arctic Seas 
and the Coast of Labrador—the last retreat 
of the white winged ladies of the deep.” 
Dramatically composed, Chern’s pictures are, 
according to him, “fragments of the North’s 
demonic beauty.” Icebergs and huge rocks 
assume fantastic shapes and define perilous 
channels through which the artist piloted his 
own boat, as in such paintings as Queen of 
the North and Sailing Through Windy Tickle. 





Kalish Teaches Amateurs 

Classes for amateurs in sculpture are being 
conducted by Max Kalish at his studio, 58 
West 57th Street, New York, Monday and 


Tuesday evenings and Friday and Saturday 
mornings. 
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a Contemporary Arts Building at the New York World's Fair: 


ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING BY Eric Mose 


Where New York Will Present America’s Art 


THE BUILDING which will house the exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American art at the 
New York World’s Fair next year will be 
one of the most functional yet devoted to that 
purpose in America. The architects, Frederick 
L. Ackerman, Joshua V. Lowenfish and John 
V. Van Pelt, have struck a new note in design 
and space handling for an art gallery. 

The exterior reveals a quiet, dignified, slow- 
moving facade, composed of simple but inter- 
esting geometric forms—finished in California 
redwood. The entrance facade will have a 
great glass window from ceiling to floor, flood- 
ing with light a room 70 by 75 feet, segmental 
in plan and 33 feet high. It is here that sculp- 
ture and large pictures will be displayed. 

Surrounding this room is a series of 21 
smaller galleries, staggered in floor plan, for 
the showing of oil paintings, watercolors and 
prints. By perfect use of color, lighting and 
use of space in installation, the eye will be 
controlled as it takes in the easy continuity of 
the presentation, Each gallery will be done in 
a different color and each wall will differ 
slightly in tint from the adjoining wall, ac- 


“THE CHURCH STREET’ 
By Henri Le Sidaner 


cording to the plans of Julian Garnsey, the 
Fair’s color consultant, Calling upon the the- 
ories of Matisse, he is working out a progres- 
sive scheme of color in relation to pictures, 
which will run from cool to warm and back 
to cool again. 

Though color will be used to the fullest 
extent, it will be subordinated to the elements 
of value and contrast in the exhibits. Light- 
ing is especially important in exhibiting sculp- 
ture in white stone or plaster, since the logical 
modelling and the sense of volume can be 
easily shattered by the force of light. In the 
Fair’s gallery the background for white sculp- 
ture will be a grey atmospheric blue and the 
lighting will bathe the sculptural forms in- 
directly. 





From Chill to Warmth 


“The stone in which I carve is icy cold. 
Yet the reality of art is to transform into 
warmth the image carved direct from life,” 
writes Cornelia Chapin, who chisels direct 
from the block. 


Exhibition through 
December 


Paintings by 


The Noted French Artist 
HENRI LE SIDANER 


WILLIAMH. SINGER. Jr..N.A. 


The late 
WALTER GRIFFIN, N.A. 


The Holland Artist 
JACOB DOOYEWAARD 


BUFFA GALLERY 
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GALLERY 


Colored Lithographs 
and Posters by 
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Until December 31 
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Karfiol 

Kuniyoshi Hart 

Marin Spencer 

Sheeler Pascin 
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XMAS EXHIBITION 
Paintings $10 to $100 


113 West 13th Street, New York, N. 


Modern French Paintings 


HOLIDAY EXHIBITION FOR 
“THE YOUNG COLLECTOR” 


Through December 3!st 


Perls Galleries 


32 E. 58th St. — at Madison, N. Y. C. 


“AFLOAT AND ASHORE” 


GORDON GRANT 


Watercelors of Cape Ann 
Continued through December 


Grand Central Art Galleries 
15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 


> VADIM CHERN 


has first-hand knowledge of Labra- 
dor, having sailed his own ship in 
Arctic waters for years. His paintings 
are both dramatic and imaginative. 


DECEMBER 12 to 24 


TRICKER GALLERIES 
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BARBIZON-PLAZA GALLERY 


Marine Paintings by 


FRANK VINING SMITH 


Charcoal Drawings by 


WILLIAM J. ROGERS 


December Sth thra 31st 
58th Street at 6th Ave., Central Park South 


PAINTINGS by 


LENA GURR 


Dec. 26 - Jan. 7 


A.C.A. GALLERY 


52 West 8th Street * New York 
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Exercise via Radio: ARLINE WINGATE 


Sculptured Humor 


FINE ARTISTS, sometimes referred to as seri- 
ous artists, usually are so aware of the second 
classification that an exhibition like the Clay 
Club’s “Humor in Sculpture” show strikes 
a bright note that relieves the seriousness that 
ordinarily prevails with deadly persistence. 
The aim of the exhibition, to quote from the 
catalogue foreword, “is to show that even 
sculptors (as intense and serious as they are) 
possess that property of character which 
somehow eludes satisfactory definition—a sense 
of humor.” 


“Undoubtedly the most useful service this 
show can render,” the catalogue continues, 
“is to bring the uninitiated in art appre- 
ciation into more sympathetic contact with the 
artist. These pieces are easily understood 
and reveal that that peculiar being, the sculp- 
tor, is after all, quite human.” 

Humor in sculpture is fine, “but what about 
those pieces that have appeared before in ex- 
hibitions and seemed not humorous at all?” 
asks Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times. “What about John Flanagan’s strange 
and hitherto vaguely depressing Jonah and the 
Whale? At last a meaning attaches: this is 
humor!” 

Continuing, Jewell. found several grin-pro- 
voking exhibits: “Franc Epping’s Ping Pong 
Player is funny because she is a nude playing 
ping pong; Charles Rudy’s Dancer because 
she is too fat to dance. Satires such as 
Yvonne Forrest’s The Master and the Sailor’s 
Hula by Louis Slobodkin, make their point 
with clear, spontaneous directness . . . Among 
the pieces that, whether they seem exactly to 
belong in this house of mirth or not, merit 
applause for the performance are Jose de 
Creeft’s Little Devils; Vanity, an excellent 
heroic head by Sahn Stoller; Wheeler Wil- 
liams’ Young Pan, the tiny Europa Etcetera 
by Sascha Brastoff, and Dorothea Greenbaum’s 
The Shopper.” 

Other pieces commented on by the Times 
critic were Sally Grosz Bodkin’s Bargain 
Counter; Hugo Robus’ puckish Spirit of Youth 
in which the subject is trying, unsuccessfully, 
to hide a broad grin behind his hand; Daniel 


Miller’s Landlady, a tough, buxom woman who 
stands, legs apart, with hand on her hip, a 
grim reminder to some hapless tenant that 
the lst of the month is long since past; 
Hy Freilicher’s Man with Accordion, and Nu- 
ra’s Sunday-School. 

Lu Duble’s Dance Congo shows two Afri- 
can natives in a lively dance that somehow 
has humorous implications, and in Arline 
Wingate’s Exercise her model has touched the 
floor with her hands and turns to brag “There, 
I did it.” Cornelia Van A. Chapin is repre- 
sented with Young Pig, whose quizzical, mild- 
ly interested expression puts him right at home 
in this exhibition. 


They Liked Taubes 


Freperic Tauses, Austrian-born American 
painter of rapidly growing reputation, has of 
late made a considerable impression on Cali- 
fornians. From his touring exhibition sent out 
by the Midtown Galleries of New York, the 
San Diego Academy of Fine Arts has ac- 
quired Boy in Blue, and the San Francisco 
Museum has obtained the recent canvas, Half 
Figure. In addition, Taubes has also been 
appointed painting instructor for the 1939 
Summer session at Mills College, a position 
held last summer by Leon Kroll and during 
the previous year by Lyonel Feininger. 

The Taubes version of a blue boy (thinking 
of the Gainsborough masterpiece in the Hun- 
tington Gallery) is a large canvas portraying 
the artist’s son seated, arms crossed, against 
a background of sky and water. The rich, 
sensuous color and the poetic mood usually 
associated with Taubes’ work make it an ex- 
cellent addition to the collection of contem- 
porary American art assembled for San Diego 
by Director Reginald Poland. 

The San Francisco acquisition shows a sub- 
tly-modeled young woman, in decollete, fac- 
ing away from the beholder, deep in thought 
as she rests her chin in her hand. It was in- 
vited to the first Virginia Biennial last Spring, 
and was included in the artist’s one-man ex- 
hibition just concluded at the Courvoisier Gal- 
leries in San Francisco, one of a series of such 
showings arranged by the Midtown Galleries 
for Taubes on the West Coast. The exhibition 
is scheduled for January at the Honolulu 
Academy of Fine Arts, and will then return 
to the United States for the month of Febru- 
ary at the University of Nebraska. 





Boy in Blue: Freperic TAUBES 
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The Wrecked Schooner: Winslow HoMeER 


St. Louis Buys Homer’s Last Watercolor 


Tue Crry Art Museum oF St. Louts, lately 
remembered for the controversial publicity 
that attended its purchase last summer of an 
ancient Egyptian cat, is again in the news, 
this time through its purchase of three water- 
colors, including Winslow Homer’s The 
Wrecked Schooner, a $9,000 picture from the 
estate of Mrs. Charles S. Homer. The other 
watercolors are Marblehead, Massachusetts by 
Nicolai Cikovsky, and The Landlord by the 
British etcher-painter Edmund Blampied, both 
of which were shown in St. Louis as part of 
last year’s International Water Color Exhibi- 
tion, assembled by the Chicago Art Institute. 

Winslow Homer, often referred to as the 


_ truest representative of the American tradi- 


tion, spent the last 25 years of his life mainly 
at Prout’s Neck, Scarboro, Maine, where his. 
absorption in the ocean and its contrasting 


* moods was translated to powerful, accurate 


watercolors and oils. 

A placid, quiet man, Homer was thrilled 
by the power of a storm-tossed ocean, and 
when seas were most riotous and pounding 
waves highest, he could be found in the thick 
of the spray. Coasting schooners, like the 
one in the St. Louis picture, were sometimes 
driven ashore where Homer, after notifying 
coast guards, would record the scene in crisp, 
vigorous washes, while waves ground the hull 
into the rocks. The Wrecked Schooner, thun- 
derous and convincing, is, according to the late 
Mrs. Homer, wife of the artist’s brother, the 
last watercolor Homer painted. St. Louis thus 
becomes the owner of a work culminating one 
of the most important careers in American 
painting. 

Many miles south of Homer’s favorite reach 
of Maine coast, Nicolai Cikovsky, Russian- 
born American painter, found a less threaten- 
ing stretch of water which he recorded in his 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. “It is a fresh, un- 
labored sketch,” the St. Louis Museum Bul- 
letin points out. “It makes full use of the trans- 
parent brilliance peculiar to watercolor . . . 
to give a direct and impressionistic study of 
the sea dotted with tiny sailboats.” Unlike 

Homer picture, Cikovsky’s water is calm 
and the atmosphere sunny and sparkling. 

Edmund Blampied, known for his etchings 
of life on the Island of Jersey, is also fond 
of water, but the example recently acquired by 

Louis is one of his commentaries on in- 
land life. The title, The Landlord, suggests, 
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according to the Bulletin, “the social content 
of the picture which in its incisive comment 
upon human nature is reminiscent of the work 
of Daumier or Forain. The Landlord, as 
Blampied sees him, is a corpulent, gouty and 
insistent individual calculated to embarrass 
indigent tenants and frighten their children. 
The characterization combines pathos and a 
mildly satiric humor.” 


Serra of Cuba 


Daniel Serra, the first Cuban to win a 
Guggenheim Fellowship for mural painting, 
is being presented to the New York art public 
by the Karl Freund Galleries. Continuing 
through Dec. 19, Serra’s exhibition comprises 
ten oils, all highly finished and accurately 
rendered, in which his still life objects and 
figures are carried through to a glazed and 
varnished surface. 

Serra attended New York schools and later 
studied law at the universities of Havana and 
Barcelona, where he also, at the age of 19, 
exhibited the art work that absorbed all his 
spare time. Anguish, a large canvas in the 
Freund show, features a central figure placed 
in a hall that receeds sharply and in correct 
perspective; Torso is a realistic nude, and 
Figure in Grey is a solidly done young lady 
whose grey sweater strikes a simple color 
chord with the background tone. 

Also on exhibition at the Freund galleries 
are eight sculptures by Ethel Hood, a Bal- 
timore artist whose studies at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League were followed by work in the 
Academie Julien and the Grande Chaumiere 
of Paris. Figures and portrait heads, Miss 
Hood’s pieces are in naturalistic vein, with 
realism, as in Girl With Squirrel, dominating. 








Katherine Carl Dies 


Katherine Augusta Carl, once internationally 
known portrait painter, died in New York 
Dec. 7 from the effects of scalding herself 
while bathing. She was believed to be in her 
eighties but, like many women artists, had 
always declined to give her actual age. Fol- 
lowing study under Bouguereau, Miss Carl 
spent more than 30 years in China, for a 
while living as the guest-portraitist of the late 
Empress Dowager Tze-hsi. For her work in 
China the artist was given the Orders of the 
Double Dragon and the Flaming Pearl. 


| SPANISH ARTISTS 
















An Exhibition for the benefit of the 


AMERICAN QUAKERS’ 
WORK IN SPAIN 


UNTIL DECEMBER 31 


ARDEN GALLERY 


460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


Ss 
600 Madison Ave. 





New York City 


(at 57th Street) 


SCHAEFFER 
GALLERIES 


OLD MASTERS 


61 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 


19th CENTURY 
AMERICAN & FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
9 East 57th Street, New York City 
16 East 10th St. 


PEN and BRUS New York City 
MEMBERS SHOW 


Flowers ¢ Figures « Small Pictures 
thru December 


Christmas Sale of Small Pictures by 


LOVE PORTER 


JACOB HIRSCH'S 
“LITTLE MUSEUM" 


30 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BELMONT GALLERIES, Inc. 


Paintincs By 
Otp Masters or ALL ScHOOLS 
MUSEUM EXAMPLES 


DECORATIVE WORKS of ART 
26 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 


Tue Art Dicest is a national advertising 
medium for American art galleries. 
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EXHIBITIONS 
PAINTINGS 


A. de GROOT 


WATERCOLORS 
BETTY P. 


PARSONS 


Through December 24th 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts., N. Y.) 


DURAND - RUEL 


12 East Fifty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


XIX and XX Century 
French Paintings 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 















DRAWINGS 
of Women and Children of 


SPAIN 
ty IONE ROBINSON 


Benefit of Rehabilitation Fund 
of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade 


UNTIL DECEMBER 23 


JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 
15 East 57th Street, New York 


PAINTINGS BY 
ALICE TILTON 


GARDIN 


DECEMBER 19th to 3ist 


STUDIO GUILD 7725" A": 


New York 
LANDSCAPES BY 
ALICE SLOANE 


ANDERSON 


DECEMBER 12-24 


STUDIO GUILD 72° Ft Av. 


New York 
McCLEES GALLERIES 
PAINTINGS OF THE- CORONATION 


by 
JEAN DE BOTTON 
Through December 31st 
1615 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 















Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


For HOLIDAY vistrors there are a number 
of art shows that deserve as much time on the 
appointment schedule as the Broadway plays, 
and on top of the list belong the exhibits 
at the three museums: the Whitney Glackens 
Memorial, the “Christmas Story in Art” at 
the Met, and the Bauhaus exhibit at the Mod- 
ern. 

For the holiday shopper, there are a 
number of exhibitions, all nicely bracketed 
for the pocket book—$5-$50, $25-$75, etc.— 
and offering a chance for everyone to exer- 
cise his taste in a practical, tangible way. 
These shows are all listed in the Calendar 
on page 30. 

French impressionism has been leading the 
field in the last few weeks and a number of 
such shows continue through the holidays. 
For selectivity, the Carroll Carstairs exhibit, 
open through the 17th, is a “must” on the 
list. Another exhibit, Durand-Ruel’s “Boudin 
to Cézanne” show is well worth a visit, and 
for those who want to catch up with Boudin, 
who in recent years has been rescued from 
a threatened oblivion, here is the opportunity. 
There are still. more impressionist pictures at 
the French Art Galleries, the Newhouse Gal- 
leries and, an American impressionist, Ernest 
Lawson, at the Ferargil Galleries. This latter 
show coincides interestingly with the Glackens 
show. The two men were extremely close 
friends while Glackens lived. 


A Spiritual Self-Portrait 


Two modernists who deserve a hearing, or 
viewing, are Chagall and Josef Albers, both 
extremely different. Chagall’s fantasies seem 
peculiarly appropriate for the Christmas sea- 
son, filled as they are with bright, spiritual 
flowers, snow-shrouded villages, sanctified ani- 
mals, and lovers hand in hand. At his new 
show at the Lilienfeld Gallery the largest and 
most ambitious work is the painting repro- 
duced herewith, which in a way, sums the art- 
ist up. It is a spiritual self portrait, if you 
will, for the brilliant and vari-plumed angel 
holds in her hands brushes and a palette. 
The work is entitled Between Heaven and 
Earth—a realm in which Chagall has hovered 
for years. The paint on this canvas seems 
to have been literally softly blown or breathed 
on, creating a vaporous appearance that is in- 


Boston Park: Apecawe De Groot 
On View at Midtown Gallery 





deed tender. Chagall is a mystic, a Russian 
variation of, say, Redon, and in most of the 
pictures at the Lilienfeld show the mysticism 
comes off legitimately. 


Albers’ Inner Mechanics 


At the very opposite from all this are the 
paintings by Josef Albers, former Bauhaus 
master, on view at the Artist’s Gallery, which 
is right handy to the Whitney Museum. While 
one man’s non-objective is very apt to be an- 
other man’s poison, there does seem to be 
something in the Albers show for all its non- 
objectivity, (or because of it) that is com- 
pelling. The artist is a precise craftsman with 
color values as sure as those of Salvador Dali, 
though the analogy ends abruptly right there. 
Alber’s canvases are geometric patterns of 
lines, color, and areas that explore in and 
around and across the canvases with a preci- 
sion, a discipline and an order. Albers strips 
the canvas bare of any representational ele- 
ments, then proceeds to build abstractly. 


The Facts About Rococo 


To keep the contrasts going, the next show 
to consider is that of the Spaniard (who 
lives in Paris), Mariano Andreu, whose work 
has been on view at the Valentine Gallery. 
One of the paintings included won an honor- 
able mention at a Carnegie International. For 
the most part the Andreu pictures are over- 
mantel affairs, peopled with Renaissance nudes, 
balustrades, drapery and the accoutrements of 
nice conversation pieces. Henry McBride sug- 
gested in the Sun that the artist was invented 
for the Sitwell family. “The Sitwells,” he 
writes, “are mad about rococo and Mariano 
Andreu, though a living contemporary, is as 
rococo as any who flourished in the 18th cen- 
tury.” 

Why are some people rococo? “I imagine 
that people are rococo because they are ex- 
cessively refined,” continues McBride in a 
Shavian mood. “All art, I consider, is a re- 
finement upon use. The object that is strictly 
for use and nothing but use never seems like 
art and that is the stumblingblock for me in 
the entire functionalistic movement. But when 
a thing is perfect for use and the maker of it, 
pleased with its perfect performance, adds a 
certain flourish to express his satisfaction 
in it, then it becomes art—or so I say. 

“When a maker becomes simply drunk with 
satisfaction in the thing he has created and 
puts flourish after flourish upon it, and cannot 
leave it alone, and goes on adding flourish 
after flourish, then he is rococo. Sometimes 
you cannot see what the thing is, there are 
so many flourishes upon it.” 


Miss De Groot Concentrates 


To continue, before any more flourishes, 
there is a new show at the Midtown Gallery 
by Adelaide De Groot which is neither mystic, 
nor abstract, nor rococo, but rather on the 
primitive side, though some of the canvases 
are quite sophisticated landscapes. Miss De 
Groot has thickened her painting with more 
sheer pigment in the last two years and the 
result is exceedingly happy. The canvases 
are smaller too. There is. more concentration, 
physically and spiritually in her work. One 
of the outstanding pictures is Kentucky House, 
as scary a place as one would ever want to 
see on a dark night. It has “paint quality” 
as they say, and it has a certain reality that 
seems new in Miss De Groot’s work. The 
painting, Outdoor Sculpture Exhibition (the 
one last year on Park Avenue), shows the 
rigidity and careful delineation that prompts 
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Between Heaven and Earth: CHAGALL 
On View at Lilienfeld Gallery 


a “primitive” classification, while the picture 
reproduced, Boston Park, has rigidity com- 
bined with a certain delicacy and joy in the 
drawing. Maybe it isn’t priniitive. 


W atercolorists 


On the watercolor front there has been 
much activity with leading exhibitions this 
month by Horace Day at Macbeth Galleries, 
George Yater at Babcock Galleries, and B. 
Sturtevant Gardner at the Morton Galleries. 
Both Day and Yater continue to show ad- 
vance in technique and fullness of individual 
expression, writes Howard Devree in the 
Times. Day has painted the Sea Island coun- 
try of South Carolina and, according to Mar- 
garet Bruening in the Journal-American, “he 
has much to say about the picturesque char- 
acter of this country and its people.” 

At Miss Gardner’s show the, subject was 
the Canal Zone, where she teaches, plus a 
number of flower pieces. On the decorative 
side, wrote Howard Devree, the paintings are 
“well organized in pleasing color.” 

Another watercolorist of the month is Betty 
P. Parsons, showing a group of recent gouaches 
of Brittany and other places at the Midtown 
Gallery. Miss Parsons brings a zesty gaiety 
to her colorful version of the small Brittany 
towns with their Gothic churches. 


Tepper, A Craftsman 


Joseph Tepper, the Boston portrait artist, 
was a recent exhibitor at the Jewish Club 
with a group of paintings which included por- 
traits of several notables. Outstanding in the 
show were likenesses of Justice Brandeis and 
Professor George Lyman Kittredge, a Self Por- 
trait and a small, intense study entitled 
Scholar. Tepper, a craftsman well grounded 
in the ways of pigment, succeeds in his por- 
trait of Justice Brandeis, in projecting his 
figure into deep space that’ results in a life- 
like quality. 


The Panorama 

A large show of contemporary Spanish art 
is on view at the Arden Gallery in a benefit 
exhibition for Spanish children. One of the 
exhibitors is the 16-year-old deaf and dumb 
youngster, José Garcia Narezo, who has been 
@ sensation in Spain with his “down to earth” 
surrealist canvases. 

Margaret A. Pitcher, who painted the rag- 
gedy Sunflowers reproduced, is a descendant 
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of Molly Pitcher of Revolutionary fame. Miss 
Pitcher’s oils at the Marie Sterner Galleries 
reveal individuality and, in the matter of 
flower subjects, a considerable flair for color. 

Marian D. Harris’ recent show at the 
Tricker Galleries was incorrectly called her 
first one man show on this page last issue. 
Miss Harris has had several previous exhibits 
in the city, as well as having shown in many 
museums and art societies. 

Three women artists are currently showing 
their work at Studio Guild. Miss Rose Kuper’s 
pictures were praised by Carlyle Burrows in 
the Herald Tribune for their emphatic and 
vital color. Miss Virginia B. Evans is a sec- 
ond exhibitor, showing landscapes of her na- 
tive West Virginia. The third exhibitor is 
Alice Sloane Anderson, featuring landscapes 
and flowers in harmonious vein. 

“An expert manipulator of his medium 
whatever his theme,” is Melville Upton’s esti- 
mate of Theodore Kautzky whose paintings 
were displayed at the Argent Galleries. Kautz- 
ky’s medium is watercolor; his theme, Mon- 
hegan, New York, and his native Hungary. 
The artist is an instructor at Pratt. 

Henry Major, well known as a caricaturist, 
has a group of oils, portraits and landscapes 
at the Reinhardt Galleries. In the foreword 
to his catalogue, Major takes issue with those 
who say that artists of today cannot paint 
as artists did a century ago. Major’s own 
painting refers to Duveneck and beyond that 
to Hals, noted Howard Devree in the Times. 

Probably the largest and most ambitious of 
the Christmas shows on view is that one at 
Contemporary Arts where there are 130 works 
priced from $5-$50. The interesting point to 
this show is that it has been selected out of 
twice as many works by a jury, thus assuring 
the purchaser that whatever he selects several 
other persons agree that it is worthy as art. 

The American Watercolorists, a new group 
of serious young men working in that me- 
dium, have arranged an exhibition on view 
at the workshop of Joseph Aronson, Inc., 
which is by way of a Christmas show with 
many interesting works priced -reasonably and 
excellent as gifts. Bertram Goodman, Daniel 
Celantano,. Lewis Daniel, Joseph Lenhard, 
Jack Pell, Saul and Schlazer are the artists. 

The Argent Galleries have two watercolor 
exhibitions of interest at the moment with 
work in one room by Edna Martha Way and 
papers by Richard Beaman in another room. 
The latter artist has been an apt pupil of 
O’Hara with a flair for effects in wash. Miss 
Way’s paintings, well composed, verge on the 
semi-abstract sometimes in their pattern. 


Sunflowers: Marcaret PITCHER 
On View. at Marie Sterner’s 

















PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


742 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Public Sale 


January 35 
evening 


January 6 and 7 


afternoons 


THE WILLIAM 


RANDOLPH HEARST 
COLLECTION 
PART IV 


RARE EARLY 
ENGLISH 
SILVER 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 
FROM HENRY VIII 
TO GEORGE Il 


FRENCH FURNITURE 

OF THE XVII - XVIII 

CENTURY BY MASTER 
EBENISTES 


BRITISH, FRENCH AND 

OTHER PAINTINGS 

OF THE XVII - XVII 
CENTURY 


CHINESE PORCELAINS 
OF THE CH'ING DYNASTY 
SEVRES, MEISSEN AND 
OTHER PORCELAINS 
XVII - XVIII CENTURY 
DELFT WARE 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
AND CARPETS 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Two Dollars 
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Exhibition from 
December 31 
Weekdays—9 to 5:30 


Sunday and Monday 
January I and 2 from 


THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW. 








Fall Plowing: Joun E. Costican (Etching) 


Awarded Noyes Prize as “Best Print” 


Etchers Embrace Many Opinions in Annual 


Ir tHE Society or AMERICAN ETCHERS or 
its jury of selection favors any particular man- 
ner of working or any restriction in subject 
matter, it is not evident in the 23rd annual 
exhibition of the Society, on view through 
Dec. 27 at the National Arts @lub, New York. 
For among the 195 exhibits are all types 
of subject material—from extreme right to 
the far left wing—and a wide variety of 
techniques. Smaller than many previous 
shows, this one displays, according to Howard 
Devree of the New York Times, a “higher 
level of craftsmanship,” and is “one of the 
best shows the society has yet put on.” 

John E. Costigan, prominent painter and 
etcher, took top honors with his Fall Plowing, 
which was named the best print in the show, 
winning the Mrs. Henry F. Noyes memorial 
prize of $50. The Kate W. Arms memorial 
prize of $25 was awarded to Thomas W. Nason, 
whose line engraving Hebron Barns was se- 
lected as the best print by a member. 


Judged the best print by a non-member, 
Martin Petersen’s From Riverside Park was 
awarded the $25 J. Frederick Talcott prize, 
while the honorable mention in this category 
went to The Battle With the Big Swede by 
Walter Frame. Seemingly tied in a knot, the 
hulking Paul Bunyan characters in Frame’s 
print struggle in a valley which they com- 
pletely fill; the surrounding mountains are 
almost dwarfed by their size and power. 

John Taylor Arms, president of the Society, 
who each year donates a prize to the print 
he considers the best example of technical 
execution, had, according to Howard Devree, 
“considerable difficulty in making up his mind 
between Louis Rosenberg’s drypoint Pule’s 
Slip, New York, to which went the Arms 
Prize, and at least three other prints—one 
of them the beautifully executed line en- 
graving by Thomas Nason which received 
the Kate W. Arms prize.” Besides the Nason 
engraving, honorable mentions were accorded 


Hebron Barns: Tuomas W. Nason (Line-engraving) 
Awarded Kate Arms Prize for “Best Member Print” 


~ 
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by Arms to John W. Winkler for View From 
Nob Hill and to Paul Cadmus for his Polo 
Spill. 

The Henry B. Shope prize of $50, awarded 
by a jury of three architects for the best com- 
position, went to Marian Hebert’s Beavertail 
Cactus which, as Devree points out, “is sound- 
ly composed but is about as far from the 
choice that might have been anticipated 
from such a jury as the terms of the prize 
prescribe.” Honorable mention in this class 
went to Chester Price’s Barclay St., New York. 

In addition to the prize winners, the Times 
singled out Armin Landeck, Roselle Osk, S. 
L. Margolies, Albert Sterner, Mary Wickey, 
R, Stephens Wright, Mahonri Young, Frank 
Benson and John Taylor Arms. 

Opposing some of Devree’s conclusions was 
Jerome Klein of the Post who termed the 
show “something less than exciting,” and 
wrote that the “now familiar academic stand- 
ards of handicraft are given most recognition, 
with only a few unredeemed souls attempting 
more rugged, vital expression. Singled out as 
“unredeemed souls” are Martin Lewis, Ade- 
lyne S. Cross, Morris Lopchewsky, Theresa 
Bernstein, Peggy Bacon, John Sloan, Mar- 
garet Lowengrund, Emil Ganso, John W. 
Winkler, Martin Petersen, William Sharp and 
Paul F. Berdanier. Arthur W. Heintzelman’s 
Michelangelo is an “outstanding example of 
technical skill,” in Klein’s opinion. 

The jury which selected the exhibited prints 
from among the 2,000 entries was composed of 
James E. Allen, Isabel Bishop, John E. Costi- 
gan, Eugene Higgins and Keith Shaw Wil- 
liams; while the jury which picked all the 
prizes except the Arms and Shope awards, 
comprised the print makers who carried off 
the honors at last year’s annual, namely, James 
E. Allen, Eugene Higgins, Irwin D. Hoffman, 
Abbo Ostrowsky and Walter Tittle. 


Elizabeth Olds Wins $75 

Elizabeth Olds, New York printmaker and 
painter who is left-of-center artistically and 
politically, carried off the $75 first prize of- 
fered at the 16th annual exhibition of Ameri- 
can Prints at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 
Her print, a rather cluttered composition en- 
titled Middle Class, credits the friendless mid- 
dle classers with all the vices of intolerance 
from Ku Kluxism up. First honorable mention 
went to The Tailor of Will Barnet (at present 
holding a one-man show at the Hudson D. 
Walker Gallery in New York), and second 
honorable mention was awarded to John Lon- 
ergan for On Shore. This latter distinction 
was won by Barnet last year. 

The 650 prints submitted were judged by 
Adolph Dehn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Earle Miller, 
Alice Harold Murphy and Harry Sternberg. 
Of this number, 129 impressions were selected. 
This exhibition, which continues until Dec. 
25, is a marked example of a “national” grow- 
ing in size and importance year by year. 
Northwest Printmakers Elect 

The Northwest Printmakers, assembled in 
annual conclave, elected their officers for 1939 
and outlined plans for the Tenth Annual Ex- 
hibition, to be held at the Seattle Art Museum 
from March 6 to April 1. Kenneth Callahan, 
Seattle artist, was named president, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Dolph Jensen, Seattle artist, assumed 
the portfolio of secretary-treasurer. During the 
last ten years the exhibitions of this society 
have grown from a regional to a national cov- 
erage, with a sprinkling of foreign prints. 
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Springtime in Salem: SamuEL CHAMBERLAIN (Courtesy Grand Central Gallery) 
oj Rated Outstanding Etching of Two Continents 


Forty Americans on Dodgson’s “Blue List” 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHERS have evolved a 
“style” in recent years, according to Campbell 
Dodgson, writing the foreword to the new 
issue of Fine Prints of the Year, 1938 (Min- 
ton, Balch, $10), and the English print au- 
thority has one criticism to make concerning 
this new American style. 


Dodgson selects a print hy Stow Wengen- 
roth, Old Ships, Boothbay Harbor, as typical 
of the new manner in America in which 
“most of the draughtsmen on stone make a 
point of conscientiously filling the allotted 
space with careful detail,” aiming at an 
evenly stippled surface and rarely using re- 
sources of the medium other than the chalk 
itself. He suggests that use of the ink wash 
and white scraped line would provide the 
“light and suggestive touch of a Toulouse- 
Lautrec or a Degas, the rich and varied tex- 
ture of an Odilon Redon.” 


Forty out of the more than one hundred 
prints selected this year are by Americans, 
and 24 of that number are lithographs. 
Among the etchings and drypoints by Amer- 
icans, Dodgson hails Samuel Chamberlain’s 
Springtime in Salem as outstanding in the 
entire international production this year. “It 
would be difficult,” he writes, “to find any- 
thing in the output of this year, from either 
hemisphere, more beautifully designed and 
carried out, in the conservative and traditional 
style.” In the wood-engraving section only one 
American print was deemed good enough to 
be included, Grace Albee’s Housing Problem 
[reproduced Dec. 15, 1937 issue of THE ART 
Dicest], which Dodgson terms as a “par- 
ticularly good” print, both witty and well 
engraved. 

In the British section, the critic notes that 
sound tradition and good schooling prevail, 
though he observes that in the past year some 
of the most distinguished etchers and engrav- 
ers have “suspended their activity in the field 
of graphic art in favor of the more remunera- 
tive practice of painting.” Though he does 
not mention it, the opposite trend seems to 
prevail in America, many artists finding that 
printmaking brings them more income than 
painting. Numerically the list this year breaks 
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down into 24 lithographs, 11 etchings, 2 dry- 

points, 2 aquatints and 1 wood-engraving. 
Following is a list of the forty American 

prints reproduced in Fine Prints of the Year: 


John Taylor Arms, Gloria (Etch): Grace Albee. 
Housing Problem (Wood-Eng); Peggy Bacon, 
The Rival Ragmen (Etch): Helen G. Blumen- 
schein, Husking Corn (Litho): Paul Cadmus, 
Two Boys On A Beach (Etch); Federico Castel- 
lon, Landscape In Spain (Litho); Samuel Cham- 
berlain, Springtime In Salem (Drypoint):; Francis 
Chapin Duluth Ferry (Litho); Adolf Dehn, 
Storm (Litho); John S. De Martelly, Blue Val- 
ley Fox Hunt (Litho); Mabel Dwight, Back Yard 
(Litho); Ernest Fiene, Winter Morning (Litho); 
Don Freeman, Above The Stars (Litho); Wanda 
Gag, Siesta (Litho); Emil Ganso, Make-Up 
(Litho); Minnetta Good, Still Life (Litho); Ar- 
thur W. Heintzelman, Grandchild No. 2. (Etch); 
Victoria Hutson Huntley, The Storm (Litho); 
Joe Jones, Wastelands (Litho); Chet La More, 
Abandoned Mine Slope (Litho); Armin Landeck, 
Housetops, 14th Street (Etch); Martin Lewis, 
Arc-Welders (Etch). 

Also: Charles Locke, Water Front (Litho); 
Louis Lozowick, Repairing Brooklyn Bridge 
(Litho): Clara Mairs, Negro Wedding (Etch): 
Kyra Markham, An Hundred Kisses (Aqua); 
Reginald Marsh, Wooden Horses (Etch); John 
C. Menihan, Round Barn, Vermont (Litho); 
Helen Miller, Old Wall and Wheat Field (Etch); 
Edith Newton, The Settin’ Room Stove (Litho); 
Roselle H. Osk, The Sisters (Etch); Doel Reed. 
Fertility (Aqua); Grant Reynard, Wind and Rain 
(Litho); Sanford Ross, Northern Frontier, Kenya 
(Litho); W. J. Schaldach, A Fresh-Run Fish— 
Atlantic Salmon (Etch); Raphael Soyer, In The 
Studio (Litho); Harry Sternberg, Blast Furnace 
At Night (Litho); Prentiss Taylor, Supper In 
Port (Litho); Stow Wengenroth, Old Ships, Booth- 
bay Harbor (Litho); R. Stephens Wright, The 
Silent Pool (Drypoint). 





Roberts Heads Brooklyn 


Laurence P. Roberts, for the past several 
months acting head of the Brooklyn Museum, 
has now been appointed director by the Board 
of Trustees. With the appointment also goes 
leadership of the Brooklyn Children Museum. 

Mr. Roberts last April stepped into the vac- 
ancy left when Philip N. Youtz resigned the 
directorship to go with the San Francisco 
Golden Gate Exposition. His successful record 
as acting director indicates fine qualities of 
administration and a spirit in tune with the 
times, when the museums are seeking a more 
practical role in the communities they serve. 
Mr. Roberts had for the past four years been 
Curator of Oriental Art at the Brooklyn in- 
stitution, following a period as Assistant in 
Chinese Art at the Philadelphia Museum. 


“Conserve Wild Life” 


THE CONSERVATION of wild life is to Mr. 
Average Citizen often merely one of innu- 
merable worthy movements which take up the 
time of those who have nothing else to do. 

But Mr. Citizen is pulled up short in this 
casual judgment when he learns that some 
animal or bird that he knew and loved in his 
youthful days has been forever wiped out, 
classified now with terrible finality—“Extinct.” 


Gertrude K. Lathrop, who loves animals 
and has found them inspiring subjects for 
her sculpture, chose the theme “Conserve Wild 
Life” for the 18th issue of a medal by the So- 
ciety of Medalists. In bas-relief on eternal 
bronze she has pictured two species of Amer- 
ican- wild life which, had not other persons 
come to their rescue, would today be known 
only in the natural history museums. On 
one side is depicted the brilliantly colored 
wood duck. On the reverse is the pronghorn 
antelope. 

The sculptor, an associate of the National 
Academy, the winner of many national awards 
and commissions, is best known as an animal- 
ier, and she is represented at Brookgreen 
Gardens with several examples of wild life. 
She has done two U. S. Commemorative coins 
and in both it is an animal that is honored. 
The Albany half-dollar pictures a beaver; the 
New Rochelle half-dollar a fatted calf which 
the Huguenots annually paid for land rent. 

“There may be still time to save many 
whose numbers have been depleted,” writes 
Miss Lathrop, concerning her theme, “—the 
mountain sheep and goat, the eastern wood- 
land caribou, the moose, the bison, the grizzly 
bear, the eastern mountain lion, the wolverine, 
the otter, the fisher, the martin, the northern 
elephant seal, the California condor, the ivory- 
billed woodpecker, the trumpeter swan, the 
great white heron and many others. 

“There are many of us that will fight for 
them, that we may see them, not behind glass, 
but walking, running, flying and swimming, 
as they fulfill the mission for which they were 
created.” 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Boz on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Small Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


INTRODUCE THE ART DIGEST 
TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Upon receipt of $1, we will send your 
friend eight issues of THE ART DIGEST. 
This Trial Offer is one of the best ways 
to help the magazine to create art in- 
terest in America. Please do it today. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59TH St. e New YorxK Crty 








Charles II Gilded Silver Flagon Service, London, 1660 (Hearst) 


Paintings & Silver from Hearst Collection 


THE FOURTH ALLOTMENT of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s art pro;erties to come upon 
the auction market, featuring English silver, 
European furniture, paintings and porcelains, 
will be placed on exhibition at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, New York, on Dec. 31, prior 
to sale Jan. 5, 6 and 7. 

One of the most extensive collections of 
silver to be offered at auction, the Hearst 
pieces, ranging from Elizabethan to Georgian, 
include four Elizabethan silver-mounted tiger- 
ware jugs, a Charles II gilded silver royal 
flagon service, a George II fruit basket, a cov- 
ered tureen by Paul Lamerie, and a number 
of tankards. 

The list of paintings is studded with im- 
portant names, both among the Frenchmen and 
the British painters. Besides canvases by 
Beechey, Lely, and Gainsborough, there is 
Reynold’s portrait of Lady Frances Warren. 
Greuze’s portrait of Louis XVII as Dauphin, 
once in the Napoleon III collection in the 
Palais des Tuileries, is a feature of the French 
pictures, which include works by Boucher, 
Fantin-Latour, Daubigny, Isabey and artists 
of the Barbizon School. 





The English furniture begins with pieces 
from the time of Henry VIII and carries 
through to the reign of George III, featuring 
one of the most renowned pieces of armorial 
furniture, a cabinet by John Wynne. 

C. C. Saunier is represented among the 
French pieces by a Louis XV inlaid acajou 
and tulipwood commode mounted in bronze 
doré; Charles Topino, by a Louis XVI acajou 
and palissandre marqueterie secretaire a abat- 
tant; and Jacques Pierre Latz, by a Louis XV 
acajou and tulipwood marqueterie bombé com- 
mode. 

Among the Ch’ing dynasty porcelains are 
a group of Ch’ien-lung famille rose, a pair 
of eggshell porcelain lanterns and a group 
of early Ch’ien-lung ruby-back “seven-border” 
eggshell plates. The porcelain section assumes 
international aspects with Sévres, Meissen and 
other Continental wares present, including a 
numerous group of fine Delft ware of the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 

The offerings of this Hearst sale are con- 
cluded by a number of Oriental rugs, of which 
a Persian millefleurs palace carpet and a rare 
Agra long carpet deserve special attention. 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if announced), 
and the price. AAAA means American Art Association-Anderson Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet. 


Paintings & Sculpture 
Dunlap, William: miniature Miss Margaret 


Dunlap (P-B, Hewitt)  ...............cccccccseeees $ 600 
Ramage, John: miniature George Washing- 

EEE, IID ans <nasch cpecosexhobesdunisbeens 1,600 
Audubon, John: Rosalie Kemble Sully (P-B, 

Hewitt) Miss Higgs, Inc. ................0..0000 625 


Sharples, James: George Washington (P-B, 
ENED, = dat uh tidndes Abedbuniadtneseeacuehethiecemenahacsehes 
Waldo, Samuel: Portrait of the 
TILE. Dubs. cactishgenksGhiakinieddreskestemendoshonteabdecntees 
Peale, Charles: Capt. William De Peyster 











(P-B, Hewitt) Macbeth Gallery ............. 925 
American: View of Wall Street, 1820 (P-B, 

Hewitt) Russell Thorpe .......................... 13,500 
Boudin: Dordrecht, South Holland (P-B, 

Hack, et al) H. E. Thompson ............ 800 
Stuart: Capt. Frederick Philipse (P-B, 

SI ANE. SNEED ~\  iapetiid dence sbeineabeineiptnentignubinsiadioneis 5,000 
Stuart: Mrs. William Le Con.e (P-B, Hack, 

et al) Kleemann Galleries ...................00.+. 1,700 
Stuart: Benjamin West, P. R. . (P-B, 

SERIE: SEE OUED | cncuctanttiethebeasteetandactinvaipectochennss 1,175 
Romney: Lady Hamilton as ‘“Supplication” 

(P-B, Hack, et al) Karl Freund ............. 900 
Beechey: General Viscount Hill (P-B, Hack, 

et al) William M. Sullivan .................... 1,300 
Romney: Miss Hollingsworth (P-B, Hack, 

et al) Mrs. J. E. Hollingsworth ............ 850 
Greuze: Portrait of a Girl (P-B, Hack, et 

DIRS NEE MEINE co ctccntaiasedudneneeipensepnanghoeren 2,000 


Remington: branze The Broncho Buster 
(AAAA, Seng, et al) M. S. Hottenstein.. 400 


26 


Remington: bronze The Rattler (AAAA, 
Seng, et al) M. Gottschalk .................... 470 
Boldoni: La Recitation (P-B, Baker, et al).. 1,060 
Vibert: The Culprit (P-B, Baker, et al) 1,500 
Schreyer: Arabian Horsemen (P-B, Baker, 


EP The i I  cestttereceetietrnnen 1,800 
Daubigny: Bords de L’Oise a Meriel (P-B, 

Baker, et al) M. E. Meyer .................... 1,500 
Schreyer: Roumanian Traveler (P-B, Baker, 

2 ee ne er 2,500 


Romney: Michael Russell, Esq. (P-B, Baker, 





Ee Re a areas EE 2,000 
Rare Books & Manuscripts 
Behrend copy of Thackeray's Vanity Fair 

(AAAA, Bishop) Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 

IE cacscntehneinsvanbeqntinnbensorsnevinciavenbepnnthonensented $1,600 
Voltaire: La Pucelie d’Orleans, 1795 (AAAA, 

Bishop) Capt. Daniel Sickles .................. 6,100 
Wheatley: Cries of London (AAAA, Bishop) 

Tames WF. Teese, UNC}. ...ccccccevccscossscsvessoccesee 3,000 
Koberger: Schatzbehalter 

nD RII sactiiiternptnncgshinipcatscctithenioesees 1,100 
Scott: first ed.. Waverley, uncut (AAAA, 

Bishop) Retz & Storm ............ccccsscceseeeees 2,300 
Shakespeare: first folio ed. Plays, 162 

(AAAA, Bishop) Gabriel Wells ............ 7,250 
Shakespeare; third folio ed. Plays, 1664 

(AAAA, Bishop) Gabriel Wells ............ 1,900 
Shakespeare: McKee copy of Poems, 1640 

(AAAA, Bishop) Gabriel Wells .............. 2,300 


[Please turn to page 34] 
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Auction Calendar 


| 


Dec. 15, Thursday evening, Plaza Art Gallery: 
E . property of a private collector. 

Dec. 15, 16 & 17, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of 
Bruce W. Dennis and estates of Edward A. G. 
Wylie, Edwin Isham, James F. Hammil: 17th & 
18th century English, French and American 
furniture; oriental rugs; Brussels tapestries; 
decorative silver; decorative paintings; minia- 
ture furniture. 

Dec. 15, 16 & 17, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries; William G. Sturgis, Mrs. Alice K. 
Munroe and former Mary E. Barrett properties: 
English 18th century and French furniture; 
oriental rugs; table silver, oriental porcelains, 
pottery; objects of art. 

Dec. 15, 16 & 17, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Plaza Art Galleries; estates of John 
Meredith Read, Wm. H. Butler, and others: 
Furniture & decorations. 

Jan. 4 & 5, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries; 
Kipling library of A. Dorian Otvos and library 
of Carl A. Baumann. On exhibition from Dec. 
28 (Galleries closed Jan. 1 & 2). 

Jan. 5, 6 & 7, Thursday evening; Friday & Satur- 
day afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries, Part 4 
of William Randolph Hearst Collection: Eng- 
lish silver, 17th-19th century paintings, Eng- 
lish & French furniture, Chinese porcelains. 
On exhibition from Dec. 31. 








American-Anderson 


Br.iopHites will find many items of un- 
usual interest in the first sale the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries will hold 
in 1939. On Dec. 28 the Kipling library of A. 
Dorian Otvos of Hollywood, Calif., and the li- 
brary of Carl A. Baumann will go on exhibi- 
tion at the galleries preceeding sale by auction 
on the afternoons of Jan. 4 and 5. 


Several works in the Otvos collection are 
rarely seen on the auction market and will 
gladden the hearts of Kipling addicts. There 
are first editions of the three Ivers recitation 
books: The Ballad of East and West, The Bal- 
lad of the King’s Jest, and Evarra and His 
Gods, all printed in New York in 1890. An- 
other Kipling work is one of three known 
copies of the first edition of the Speech of 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, as Chairman at the 
Annual Dinner of the Artists’ General Benevo- 
lent Institution on May the Ninth, 1907. 


In addition to the Kipling works there are 
a set of the Baroda Edition of Richard Fran- 
cis Burton’s translation of the Arabian Nights; 
an edition of Don Quixote (London, 1819), 
with colored aquatint plates by Clark; a first 
edition, of Longfellow’s Son of Hiawatha. 


An interesting association copy is Carlyle’s 
Chartism, Past and Present (London, 1858), 
with a number of autograph letters bound in. 
One of the letters, a three-page autograph 
letter signed by Jane Welsh Carlyle to Miss 
Price, inviting her to dinner, reads: “Would 
you mind the long road back—with no Mr. 
Ruskin to take you?” 

The large number of first editions in this 
sale include works by Thomas Hardy, A. Ed- 
ward Newton, Booth Tarkington, and, to con- 
clude, Margaret Mitchell whose Gone With 
the Wind already finds itself on an auction- 
eer’s platform. 





Schiff Sales Total $767,000 


A four-day sale of the last section of the 
Mortimer Schiff library ended at Sotheby’s 
in London, Dec. 9, with a total of $64,000. 
This added to the results of two previous 
sections sold last season brings the grand total 
for the Schiff Library to $257,395 (another 
world famous library of rare books, that of 
Cortlandt F. Bishop, was sold in America 
about the same time for $635,000). The Schiff 
pictures, furniture and art objects were sold 
last Spring at Christie’s for $509,740. 


The Art Digest 
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Band Concert: SarAH NEWMAN 
She Was Rated “Zero” in Drawing 


Can They Draw? 


Tue Boarp or Epucartion said they couldn’t; 
the artists said they could—draw. And to 
prove it, a group of twelve artists rejected 
as regular art teachers in New York high 
schools because of lack of drawing ability, 
held a public hearing at the A. C. A. Gallery. 
Smarting from the ratings they had received 
in drawing tests prescribed by the Board of 
Examiners, these artists, all substitute teach- 
ers, offered their work as the answer to the 
question they themselves put: “Can we draw?” 

Since the question of draftsmanship, like 
that of form or color, is one of those in- 
definite finites that modern art has bred, the 
decision of the public and that of the critics 
was likewise indefinite. 


Jerome Klein, critic of the New York Post, 
disagreed with the Board of Examiners and 
pointed out that “behind the attitude of the 
board lies an economic issue. These artists 
are forced to teach as low-paid substitutes 
without regular status.” Klein continued, “I 
was particularly struck by the distinctive 
charm of frankly naive paintings by Sarah 
Newman, whom the board rated ‘zero’ in 
drawing. . . . In fact, there was nothing [in 
the exhibition] that did not deserve a ‘com- 
petent rating’.” 

B. Barnett Newman, a brother of Sarah 
Newman, explained to a New York Herald 
Tribune writer that the crudely drawn figures 
and the unsymmetrical bandstand in one of 
his sister’s pictures (see cut) were not im- 
portant. “The point is,” he is quoted as say- 
ing, “that one’s eye is drawn irresistibly up 
the aisle and focused on the musicians.” 

Newman, in pointing out another picture 
by his sister, admitted that the wheels of a 
tricycle were not round, “but the painter did 
that on purpose to give the impression of 
freedom,” he explained. 

Contending that the Board’s method of test- 
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ing is not fair, the exhibitors, in their cata- 
logue foreward, go further and state that 
there is no test at all, “for to judge, when 
no scale exists that can adequately rate artis- 
tic expression, is a violation of civil service 
law and common sense.” 

To illustrate what they mean, they invited 
a painting by Max Weber, who, although 
he is now represented in the Metropolitan 
Museum, was declared incompetent by the 
examiners when he took the tests in 1909. 
Weber, when he accepted the invitation to 
exhibit, stated his opinion, and in so doing, 
stated the opinion of the sponsors of the ex- 
hibition. He wrote: “The Board of Exam- 
iners is an entrenched bureaucracy. I am 
eager for the opportunity to join with you, 
as one who was failed by them and declared 
incompetent, to bring this fact to the atten- 
tion of the public. I feel that my record is 
a living proof of their incompetence.” 

Emily Genauer of the New York World- 
Telegram agreed with the painters, for she 
found the exhibits “as competent, in fact, 
as the Board of Examiners appears to have 
been incompetent.” 

The New York Times’s Edward Alden Jew- 
ell, however, refused to condemn the Board 
on the basis of the art displayed in the 
A. C. A. Gallery. “With respect to the de- 
cisions reached by the Board of Examiners,” 
Jewell wrote, “this exhibition does not offer 
conclusive proof, for the artists are not here 
represented by the work that was submitted 
in examination. It may be stated that, on the 
basis of what is shown, most of the artists 
reveal, some of them very obviously, an ability 
to ‘draw’, even though the drawing involved 
in these particular examples may not be in 
accordance with precise naturalistic exactitude. 
In two or three instances the work seems too 
crude to permit one to answer the question 
as framed above.” 

“The case,” the Times critic concluded, “is 
an interesting and a challenging one, but, 
as put up to us at the A. C. A. Gallery, it 
cannot be advantageously argued beyond this 
point.” 





Henry Snell Honored 

Henry B. Snell, prominent painter and 
teacher, was honored with a reception Dec. 8 
at the Moore Institute-School of Design for 
Women, Philadelphia, the occasion being the 
40th anniversary of Mr. Snell’s joining the 
faculty of the school. It also marked the open- 
ing of an exhibition of 59 of his paintings, 
covering a wide geographic range including 
coast scenes in France, Cornwall and New 
England, Pennsylvania landscapes and In- 
dian towns in the Himalayas, one of the lat- 
ter of which was painted at an attitude of 
11,000 feet. In interpretation, the canvases 
range from the -purely imaginative to the 
realistic. 

Mr. Snell’s sympathetic and broad outlook 
has made him one of the best loved instruc- 
tors of art during the many years he has been 
teaching, and he continues today as vigorous 
as when he held his first class in 1898. 
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Magnolias: Paut Roppa Cook 
Acquired by the Witte Museum 


Flowers for Texas 


Tue Wirre Museum of San Antonio has 
just acquired a watercolor of Magnolias by 
Paul Rodda Cook, San Antonio artist who has 
won numerous awards in nation-wide exhibi- 
tions. The painting, presented by an anony- 
mous donor, came from the opening exhibition 
of the new McNeel Art Galleries, established 
this Fall in the City of the Alamo by Day P. 
McNeel, prominent young landscape architect. 
The Witte Museum addition is of a subject 
that appears dear to Texan hearts—remember 
those famous “Texas Wild Flower” compe- 
titions of the 20’s with prize sweepstakes run- 
ning into the thousands? 

The opening exhibition of the McNeel Art 
Galleries, located in a remodeled private man- 
sion, was composed largely of painters of the 
Southwest, including several Mexican, New 
Mexican and Texas still lifes and landscapes, 
and, supplying an Old World touch, a figure 
piece of Maternity by Jean Despujols, Paris 
Spring Salon winner of two years ago. Cook, 
painter of Magnolias, last year received first 
prize for still life in oil from the Southern 
States Art League. 





Drogkamp Back on 57th 

The Drogkamp Studio of Art Instruction is 
back on 57th Street, New York, after two 
years uptown. The arrangement of the new 
quarters at 325 West 57th Street, where day 
and evening classes in drawing and painting 
are held under the supervision of Charles H. 
Drogkamp, is such as to enhance the con- 
genial atmosphere of an individual profession- 
al studio, rather than the, traditional class 
room. 



















Are you on the mailing list of 


CHOUINARD 
ART INSTITUTE 


741 S.GRAND VIEW, LOS ANGELES 







. Keep informed ab.ut new 
exhibitions, lectures & courses 
. send for catalogue. 








California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Fine and applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


FASHION ACADEMY 


SHE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN - FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE+ TEXTILE DESIGN : FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training —_~ EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
lastructor of Fashion Art. Fashion stands as the school 
by the world’s mest successful 

for their training. ee 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. « nde 7-1514-5 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Pour year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
ei POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 










i 


INTERIOR DECORATION, 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Illustrated Catalog on Request 


PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director & 
COLUMBUS ORBIO 


HENRY LEE McFEE 
Assisted By 
BOYER GONZALES, Jr. 
Will Conduct Classes in Painting in San 
Antonio—Nov. 1, 1938—May 1, 1939 
For Further Information, Write 
BOX 941 @ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

= ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 





ESRano CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING «© PAINTING 


SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION «© FASHION 


courses in 
terior Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, 
children’s classes. Register for Fall Term now. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, W. Y. C. MU. 9-5464 





CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 
Instruction by Armin Hansen, ANA, and other 
uationally known artists who make their homes on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L, Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California Director 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. indes- 

trial Design, Utestration, Interior Design, Fashion, Ad- 

vertising Design, Seulptere. Spring term Febreary 4. 
- Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


PAINT in SOUTHERN FRANCE 
The Vence School of Painting 
on the French Riviera 
Group limited te fifteen under personal sapervision of 
CHARLES ROSEN, wo and oe ae VAUGHAN. 
Unique arrangements incivde travel, qsssmmede- 
tiens and tsition. Courses begin in April, 1939. 
For oe eee and catalogue write: 


Mrs. Charles Rosen, a eee 
ee Ulster County, Y 















Youth Speaks 


A croup of about 300 young American art 
students united last Spring in a body, under 
the sponsorship of the American Artists Con- 


_ gress, for the purpose of raising funds (through 


dues, parties, etc.) to provide scholarships for 
talented youngsters, make it “possible to ex- 
hibit and perhaps sell their work while study- 
ing.” Also a main purpose is the search for 
a knowledge and training in life broader than 
purely technical proficiency. As a first step 
in obtaining a foothold for their future strug- 
gles, the group has just held an exhibition 
called “Young America Speaks” at Macy’s in 
New York. 

Writes Emily Genauer of the World-Tele- 
gram: “It is a surprisingly good show, consid- 
ering the fact that none of the youngsters is 
at all known. There are influences patent [par- 
ticularly Goya and Joe Jones] in the work 
of some of them, to be sure. . . . But doubt- 
less these influences will in time be completely 
absorbed. Right now they are offset by vigor 
and awareness and no little technical ability.” 

Howard Devree of the Times was quick to 
accept the veiled challenge which Arnold 
Blanch incorporated in the catalogue fore- 
word. Wrote Blanch: “For the tired critic who 
thinks there are too many artists this show 
will hold little interest, but to the more ad- 
venturous people who are looking for unde- 
fined values, it should bring much pleasure.” 

Answered Devree: “One may take issue with 
Mr. Blanch on two counts, at least: the critics 
with whom I am familiar do not think there 
are too many artists, but rather too many 
showing publicly before they are ready; and, 
second, values may be so undefined as to make 
work amorphous. Most of the show he spon- 
sors is made up of earnest and worthy young 
efforts but also most of it seems a bit prema- 
ture for public exhibition.” 





Sadakichi Shortens the Odds 


Sadakichi Hartmann, who next Spring plans 
to pick the ten American painters of today 
whose fame will live on into tomorrow, 
writes that he is slightly worried about the 
age limit of his “Great Art Derby.” Every 
race, he holds, has an age limit. “Fortunately 
there is no mandatory retirement age in art; 
still octogenarean crocks can not represent a 
new period.” 

After considerable debate, Sadakichi ar- 
rived at 45 as a generous allowance for art- 
ists of the post- -war period. A talented per- 

son, he says, “surely should have found a 
decided way of self expression before being 
marked down on Charon’s waiting list. But 
the havoc this decision causes in my assembly 
of candidates is amazing. Why, of the 52 
candidates mentioned in the original list, re- 
printed in Tue Art Dicest, only 15 remain.” 
Among the favorites thus “scratched” are 
Benton, Kroll, Costigan, Burchfield, Savage, 
Sheeler, McFee, Stella, and Man Ray. 

New entries suggested by Sadakichi are 
“Frederick Taubes (1900), Aaron Bohrod 
(1907), E. R. Amateis (1897), Concetta Sca- 
ravaglione (no age), Jack Levine (1915), 
John Whorf (1903), Edward Laning (1906), 
William Schwartz (1896), J. Vavak (1899), 
M. Siporin (1910), William Meyerowitz (1898), 
Robert Phillip (1895), Francis Chapin (1899), 
Franklin C. Watkins (1894) and Tom Lea 
(1907). Is there a Homer or an Inness among 
them?”, 

In picking the winners, “painters who can 
paint and best represent the character of the 
last twenty years,” Sadakichi prays that he is 
“not engaged in a foolish undertaking, as that 
of an alopecist.” 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited ) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 
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ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
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BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 BAY ST. (Summers) 
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Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 





THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


School of Design for Women 
94th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


INSTITUTE Teacher training: a. Gon 
A R T plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

OF 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 








WINTER ART SCHOOL 
September 26th to May 27th 


Boardman Robinson, Director of Art School 
Instructors: Lawrence Barrett, Laurence Field 


Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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SCHOOLe 


Drawing - Painting - Advertising Art 
Design - Interior Decoration - Anatomy 
ILLUSTRATION and FASHION DESIGN 


1143 Conn Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Paniting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign andali Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens February 1, 1939 
For information, address: 


Kenneth E. Hudson, B.F.A., Director, Rm. 20 


LAYTON 


SCHOOL OF Aire Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 


Industrial, Interior and 

Costume Design; 
Thorough professional courses at 
moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Mid- 
term begins February 7. Catalog. 
Charlotte &. Partridge, Director 


68 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Paint1nG, INTERIOR DeEc- 


oraTION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Hazotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 
TH U 4 WINTERSCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 
Not a conventional Art School 
LIFE PAINTING — COMPOSITION 


th year 
Bulletin on request . 
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SUMMER SCHOOL GLOUCESTER MASS 


RINGLING in 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
joel or Aas Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Racanees: FLORI DA 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 








GEORGE PARKER 
ART CLASSES 


SMALL INDIVIDUAL GROUPS IN ogee STUDIO 
LANDSCAPE — STILL 


LiFE — LIFE 
TUESDAY & FRIDAY MORNINGS, & MONDAY EVENINGS 


All Mediums Taught Bulletin on Request 
637 Madison Ave. (59th St.) ¢ EL. 5-6345 


15th December, 1938 










The ReadersComment 


[Continued from page 4] 


hibits each done by every newspaper art 
critic who lends his view to your magazine. 
The rating of their work would tell a real 
artist a greater story than all their con- 
versations. 

—Cuas. A. MorcentHater, St. Louis, Mo. 


Thank You, Mr. Turman! 


Sir: As I read, from year to year, the severe 
and undeserved comments from some of your 
subscribers, I cannot but wonder why any 
one should get so abusive because a man ex- 
presses an opinion about what he likes or 
does not care for. Who is authorized or is 
qualified to say what others should like or be 
allowed to understand, and should be set up 
as dictator to govern or restrict art efforts 
of others? 

Continue to tell us what is going on, even 
if we can’t understand what the other man is 
doing. And tell us what you think, if you 
like, and you will not stir me enough to be 
railing and wailing about it. Good luck! 

—W. T. Turman, Terre Haute 


Wants “Tempera” Defined 


Sir: A useful definition of the term “tem- 
pera” is needed. The term should apply to 
made-up emulsions, not to mere solutions of 
gum-water. Sharp manufacturers put out gum- 
water colors, some labeled “tempera,” some 
labeled “poster-color.” Since the inception of 
oil paint, the definition of tempera has neces- 
sarily departed from the Latin and become 
arbitrary. A useful and reasonably exclusive 
definition should therefore be set up. 

—S. Sutton, Berkeley, Cal. 





Glackens at Whitney 
[Continued from page 5] 


and could work there, facing the beach, un- 
interrupted. He liked observing people who 
were busy about pleasure, who, having thrown 
off cares, could be debonair. At play, free of 
the yoke worn in every day life by so many, 
they could be more nearly themselves. His 
are beautiful only in the sense of being most 
amazingly alive; quick and human people, 
lent his own wit and certainly a pleasure to 
know. They are neither sensuous or langor- 
ous, freed of even that constriction.” 

From the start of Glackens’ serious painting 
they were this way. The famous Chez Mouquin 
loaned by the Chicago Art Institute, painted 
in 1905 concerned two such people—well man- 
nered and well living. The next year came the 
Chateau Thierry beach scene, which shows 
more people busy about their pleasure. The 
Promenade, owned by Detroit and painted 20 
years later, is radiant with warm pleasureable- 
ness. 

It is for the lightness and smile in each 
of these, in nearly every one of the pictures at 
the Whitney show, that duBois would like to 
see Glackens added to that grim trinity: 
Homer—Eakins—Ryder. 





Leftist Sculptors to Show 


United American Sculptors, a division of 
the United American Artists, will sponsor an 
exhibition of members’ work at the New 
School for Social Research, New York, Jan. 9 
to 28. Among those exhibiting will be Cron- 
bach, Robus, Melicov, Hebald, Vagis, Mitch- 
nich, Gross, Ambellan, Gutman and Goodel- 
man, to mention but a few. 


Classes Under Du Bois 

Guy Pene du Bois has opened Winter art 
classes at his new studio, 20 West 19th Street, 
New York. Sessions are in the morning. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
yr ge 
OF THE LLG WH, 


@ Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration and Mural Dec- 
oration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the University of Pennsylvania 
confers the degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. 
e Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships und prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
the oldest fine arts school in America 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
i. American artists. 

ummer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 


DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 








Wravirieo CHICAGO ACADEMY 
gh OF FINE ARTS 


Chicago Academy Students: learn 
faster, easier and more thorough- 
ly because The Academy's fa- 
mous Direct-Project Teaching 
Methods make creative work 
vividly alive, highly practical, and 
intensely interesting. Suite A-A-12, 


18 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
TAS COUNTS OF 100 IES 98 5 Dee © 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


YLAND 













NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1938 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco. 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and 
applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees 
Winter Term: September 19 
1938, to May 27, 1939. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 








SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Ravntiden 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. IUustrated Catalog ... 
235 Fenway —_ KENmore 5866 
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APPLETON, WISC. 

Lawrence College To Jan. 6: Wa- 
tercolors, Elizabeth Withington. 
AUBURN, NWN. Y. 

Cayuga Museum of Art Dec.: Wood- 
cuts, J. J. Lankes. 

BALTIMORE. MD. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Ecclesiastical 
Art. 

Walters Art Gallery Dec.: Secular 
life in the Middle Ages. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Dec.: Alabama Art 
League Exhibit; To Jan. 2: Prints, 
Anna Taylor. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & -Richards Dec.: Etchings € 
Drypoints, R. W. Woiceske. 

Grace Herne Galleries Dec. 19 to 
$1: Paintings, John C. E. Taylor. 

Museum of Modern Art Jo Jan. 7: 
Contemporary American Glass. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum To Jan. 1: Chi- 
nese Bronzes, Jades, and Ceramics; 
Abstract Art in Prints. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Dec.: Buffalo 
Society of Artists; Lithography. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Dec.: French Draw- 
ings and Paintings, XIX Century. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Dec. to Jan. 29: In- 
ternational Exhibition, Etching € 
Engraving; To Jan. 12: Chinese 
Porcelains and Jades. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. Dec.: Mem- 
bers Exhibition. 

Katharine Kuh Galleries Dec.: Paint- 
ings, Rufino Tamayo. 

Quest Art Gallery Dec. 16 to $1: 
Watercolors, Margaret Fisher. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Cincinnati Museum 7o Dec. 26: Ohio 
Watercolor Society; Dec. 17 to 
Jan. 8: “The Life of the Virgin,” 
Albrecht Diirer. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Museum of Art Dec. 23 to Jan. 22: 
Masters of Popular Painting; To 
Jan. 22: 16th Century German En- 
gravings. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

Gallery of Fine Arts Dec.: Art of 
Persia. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Dallas 
Women Painters. 

DAYTON, OHIO. 

Art Institute Dec.; Local Artists 
Show. 

DECATUR, ILL. 

James Milliken University To Dec. 
21: Aqua-Chromaiic Exhibition. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 18: Ex- 
hibition, Michigan Artists. 
GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 

Civic Art Gallery 7o Dec. 21: Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition. 
HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 

Stanley Rose Gallery Dec.: Modern 
French Painters. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 24: 
Paintings, Charles W. Hutson; 
Dec.: Lone Star Printmakers; Wa- 
tercolors, Frances Failing. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Dec.: Paintings, Eu- 
gene Higgins. 

Nelson Gallery Dec.: Acquisitions 
of First Five Years. 

KENOSHA, WISC. 

Kenosha Museum Dec.: Modannas 
(APA). 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

Thayer Museum Dec.: Etchings, 
John H. Clifford; Paintings, Arthur 
B. Davies. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art Dec.: 
Southwestern Landscapes € Fig- 
ures. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum Dec.: Japa- 
nese Prints, Ukiyoye School; Cali- 
fornia Art Club; Fifty Prints of 
the Year. 

Stendahl Gallery Dec.: Paintings, 
Ethel Rose, Nicolai Fechin, Edna 
Reindel, William Wendt, Maynard 
Dizon. 

MADISON, WISC. 

Wisconsin Union To Jan. 2: Ameri- 
can Artists Prints. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Dec.: Snow White, 
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Walt Disney; Flowers in Oils, Maud 
Mason. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 7o 
Dec. 28: Cleveland Oils. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Art Gallery Dec.: Albert M. Ben- 
der Collection. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute Dec.: Industrial De- 
sign. 

Institute of Arts Dec.: Views of 
London, Joseph Pennell; Durer- 
Rembrandt Print Show; “Artists 
West of the Mississippi.” 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Museum of Art Jo Dec. 24: Etch- 


ings, Joseph Pennell. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Paint- 
ings, Arthur Stewart. 

MUNCIE, IND. 

Ball State Teachers College Dec.: 
Paintings, Francis F. Brown. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Dec.: Russian 
Ieons; Paintings, Rob Godfrey. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Co-operative Gallery Dec.: Paint- 
ings, Vincent Canade. 

Newark Museum Dec.: American 
Polk Paintings; Modern American 
Watercolors & Sculpture. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University Dec.: Christmas 
Story in Italian Art. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum of Art 7o Dec. 27: 
Lithographs, Kathe Kollwitz. 


- ” . 

NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To Dec. 
24: Group Exhibition, Teachers’ 
Union; Dec. 26 to Jan. 7: Paint- 
ings, Lena Gurr. 

A. W. A. (353 W. 57) Dec.: Oils 
and Sculpture, Members. 

American Artists School (131 W. 
14) Dec.: Christmas Exhibition. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Dec.: Oils & Watercolors, John 
Marin. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) Dec.: 
Contemporary Spanish Artists. 
Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To 
Dec. 24: Watercolors, Richard Bea. 
man, Edna Martha Way. 

Arista Gallery (30 Lexington) Dec.; 
Christmas Show. 

Joseph Aronson Workshop (215 E. 
58) To Jan. 14: American Wa- 
tercolorists. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) Dec.: 
Paintings, Josef Albers. 

Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
Dec. 22 to Jan. 7: Prints, Mem- 
bers. 

Associated American Artists (420 
Madison) To Dec. 24: Gelatone 
Pacsimiles, Artists. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Dec.: 
Watercolors, George Yater. 
Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) To Dec. 
20: Renoir and Raoul Dufy. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) Dec.: 
Watercolors & Oil, “Living Ameri- 
can Art.” 

Brummer Gallery (53 E. 57) To 
Jan. 7: Sculpture, Henri Laurens. 
Buchholz Gallery (32 E. 57) To 
Dec. 20: Ernst Barlach. 

Frans Buffa & Sons (58 W. 57) 
Dec.: Paintings, Walter Griffin, 
William H. Singer, dr. 

Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) To 
Dec. 17: “The 1870's.” 

Clay Club Gallery (4 W. 8) To 
Dec. 27: Humor in Sculpture. 
Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) To 
Dec. 24: Paintings for Christmas. 
Delphic Studios (44 W. 56) Dec.: 
Paintings, Sol Aronson, Eugenie 
Schein, John Schwartz, Gladys 
Monk. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) To 
Dec. 31: Ceramics by Carl Walters. 
Paul Drey (11 E. 57) To Dec. 24: 
Small Paintings, Great Masters. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
To Dec. 31: Boudin, Cezanne. 
Federal Art Gallery, (225 W. 57) 
Dec. 22 to Jan. 10: Christmas Ex- 
hibition. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
Dec. 19: Paintings, Ernest Law- 
son. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To 
Dec. 24: Paintings @ Sculpture, 
Guests. 


Findlay Galleries (69 E. 57) To 
Dec. 19: Rifka Angel. 
Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) To 
Dec. 19: Paintings, Daniel Serra; 
Sculpture, Ethel Hood. 


French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
To Dec. 31: French Impressionists. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Dec. 17: Water- 
colors, Gordon Grant; To Dec. 31: 
Prints, Rockwell Kent. 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) To 
Dec. 24: Fine Arts Guild Oils; 
Prints & Drawings, John McCiel- 
lan, 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63 E. 57) 
Dec.: Lithographs, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec. 

Kennedy & Company (785 Fifth) 
Dec.: Snow White, Walt Disney; 
Etchings, John Taylor Arms; Wa- 
tercolors, Nancy Dyer. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 
57) Dec.: Etchings & Drawings, 
Pop Hart. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) 
Dec.: Etchings & Drawings, Christ- 
mas Exhibition. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) Dec.: 
Portraits,..Simon Elwes. 


C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) .To- 


Jan. 7: American Watercolors. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) Dec.: 
Paintings, Laurence Biddle. 

Julien Levy Gallery (1 E. 57) To 
Dec. 23: Drawings by lone Rob- 
inson. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) To 
Jan. 7: Oils & Gouaches, Chagall. 
Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) To 
Dec. 19: Watercolors, Horace Day. 
Pierre Matisse (51 E. 57) Dec.: 
Pastels, John Ferren. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
Dec.: Etchings, Frank Benson. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Dec.: 
Watercolors, Rowlandson, 

Mercury Galleries (4 E. 8) Dec.: 
Christmas Show. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82nd—Free Except Mon. & 
Fri. Daily 10 to 6. Sun. 1 to 6). 
To Dec. 31: The Christmas Story 
in Art. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Dec. 24: Paintings, Adelaide de 
Groot; Watercolors, Betty P. Par- 
sons. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Dec. 31: Paintings, Florance Wa- 
terbury. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37 W. 57) 
Dec.: Lithographs, Jean Charlot. 

Morgan Library (29 E. 36) Dec.: 
Drawings, Manuscripts, 9th to 
19th Century. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) To 
Dec. 24: Paintings, B. Sturtevant 
Gardner. 

Municipal Art Committee (30 
Rockefeller Plaza) To Dec. 24: 
Paintings by New Yorkers. 
Museum of the City of N. Y. (Fifth 
at 103rd—Free except Mon.: Open 
weekdays, except Tues. 10 to 5, on 
Sun. 1 to 5) To Jan. 9: Build- 
ing the New York World's Fair, 
Richard Wurts. 

Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) Dec.: 
English Sporting Pictures. 

New York Botanical Garden Mu- 
seum (Bronx Park) TJTo Jan. 4: 
Waiercolors, Florence Hedleston. 
Nierendorf Gallery (18 E. 57) Dec.: 
Karl Hofer. 

Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) 
Dec. 19 to 31: Paintings, Jean 
Decker. 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) Dec.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Playhouse Art Gallery (52 W. 8) 
Dec. 18 to 31: Paintings, Harry 
Shindelman. 

Public Library (Fifth & 42) Dec.: 
Artists of Aloofness. 

Frank Rehn (683 Fifth) Dec.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) Dec.: Paintings, Henry Ma- 
jor. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61 E. 57) Dec.: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71 E. 
57) To Dec. 24: Paintings, Eliza- 
beth Piutti-Barth. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Dec.: General Exhibition. 
Jacques Seligmann (3 E. 51) Dec. 
19 to Jan. 7: Paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32 E. 57) 
Dec.: Old Masters. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 
To Dec. 24: Paintings, Margaret 
A. Pitcher. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Dec. 
24: Paintings by Alice 8. Ander- 
son; To Dec. 31: Paintings by Alice 
T. Gardin. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) Dec. 19 to 31: Bichings € 
Watercolors. 

Sutton Gallery (358 E. 57) Dec.: 
Group Show. 

Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) To 


Dec. 24: Paintings of Labrador, 
Vadim A. Chern; Paintings of the 
Far West by A. B. Teater. 

Uptown Gallery (249 West End Av.) 
To Jan. 5: Watercolor Show. 

Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) Dec. 
19 to Jan. 7: “Samoa” by Eil- 
shemius. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339 W. 57) 
Dec.: Christmas Exhibition. 

Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 EZ. 
57) To Dec. 24: Prints &€ Draw- 
ings, Will Barnet; Dec. 27 to Jan. 
14: Paintings, Arthur Siiz. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) Dec.: 
Watercolors, Donald M. Campbell. 

Wells (65 E. 57) Dec.: Korean Cer- 
amics. 

Westermann Gallery (24 W. 48) 
Dec.: Holiday Exhibition of Prints. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
Dec.: Holiday Gifts. 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8—Open 
daily, except Mon. 1 to 5, Sat & 
Sun., 2 to 6) To Jan. 15: Wil- 
liam Glackens Memorial. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19 E. 64) To 
Dec. 17: Pastels & Watercolors, 
David-Weili Collection. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) To 
Dec?’ 24: Christiias Gifts of ~Ori- 
ental Art. 

Howard Young Gallery (1 E. 57) 
Dec.: Old Masters; English Por- 
traits. 
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OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery Dec.: Paint- 
ings, Goddard Gale. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

A. C. A. Gallery Dec.: Gouaches, 
Josef Presser. 

Art Alliance Jo Dec. 25: 16th An- 
nual Exhibition of American 
Prints; Paintings, Frederic Nunn; 
Sculpture, Jo Davidson; Oils, Paul 
Wescott, Ralston Crawford. 

McClees Gallery Dec.: Paintings, 
Jean de Botton. 

Moore Institute Zo Dec. 22: Paint- 
ings, Henry B. Snell. 

Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts 
Dec.: John Lambert: Collection. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

University of Pittsburgh Dec. 19 to 
Jan. 3: Prints, Kathe Kollwitz. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

Plainfield Art Association To Dec. 
21: Aqua-Chromaiic Exhibition. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum To 
Jan. 1: Paintings, Maurice Mo- 
larsky. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 28: Koko- 
schka. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

R. I. School of Design To Jan. 
25: Masterpieces of Dutch Paint- 
ing. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Dec.: Great 
Lakes Exhibition. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library Dec.: Print 
Makers Socieiy of California. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum Dec.: Chinese 
Jades, Mrs. Edward Sonnenschein; 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul School of Art To Dec. 30: 
Paintings, Cameron Booth. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 

Federal Galleries To Dec. 24: Aqua- 
Chromatic Exhibition. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery To Dec. 25: In- 
ternational Water Color Show. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of Legion of Hon- 
or Dec.: Portraits, Mary Curtis 
Richardson; Watercolors, Kay Niel- 
sen. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
Dec.: Contemporary Mex. Prints. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Drawings, 
Charles Stafford Duncan, Bender 
Collection. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 8: Paintings 
of the Madonna; Engravings, Brit- 
ish Artists; Illustrations, Anton 
Fischer; Paintings, Frances Ferry. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 4: 
Masters of the Barbizon School. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Paint- 
ings € Drawings, Lee Brown Coye; 
Watercolors, Eliot O'Hara. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Dec. 18 to Jan. 6: Water- 
colors & Drawings, Hugo Inden. 

Corcoran Gallery Dec. 17 to Jan. 15: 
Washingion Watercolor Club. 
Museum of Modern Art To Jan. 22: 
Modern Sculpture. 

U. S. National Museum To Jan. 2: 
Etchings, R. H. Palenske. 

Whyte Gallery Dec.: Twentieth Cen- 
tury French Masters, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Dec. 29: Contempo- 
rary American Painting. 
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Pach’s Memoirs 


“QUEER THING, PAINTING,” the famous land- 
scapist, Turner, observed one evening a hun- 
dred years ago as he rose from a Royal Acad- 
emy banquet. It is a queer thing: painting 
has neved been painted out, nor has the sub- 
ject, after countless royal banquets or glue- 
pot suppers, been talked out. 


So, Queer Thing, Painting is the title Wal- 
ter Pach has chosen for his latest book (Har- 
pers, $4.00) covering memoirs of forty years 
in art. For implied in those three words of 
Turner, explains Pach, is the statement. that 
“art is not a finite but an infinite thing.” 
From the first chapter to the last, in which 
the reader is swerved midstream into nearly a 
quarter century sector of that infinite river, 
Pach’s newest book re-affirms Turner. Some- 
thing new is said about a very, very old sub- 
ject. 

In the past forty years the stream has run 
swift, reckless and perhaps deeper than any 
have thought. In view of this, Pach, an artist, 
a critic, a writer, a linguist, has still another, 
a fifth accomplishment that makes Queer 
Thing, Painting particularly valuable. He is 
of that tribe of men who draw out of artists 
the one or two significant remarks they are 
destined to make in a lifetime of remarking. 
It is these brief remarks, together with some 
frank opinions, fascinating descriptions, and 
engrossing background, that gives this book 
its peculiar value as the story of a hectic 
period. 

Pach has known more internationally impor- 
tant artists and art collectors of the last four 
decades than probably any other American. 
From the start of his art career he has ob- 
served art people and visited and dined and 
talked with them in addition to practicing his 
own art and engaging actively in the three 
or four important liberalizing art movements 
in America. 

Through the pages of this book parade, 
Chase, Henri, Sloan, Ryder, Eakins, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Monet, Renoir, Matisse, Picasso, 
Braque, Duchamp (et fréres), Redon, Bran- 
cusi, Leger, John Quinn, Prendergast, Roger 
Fry, Orozco, Rivera, Berenson, Dr. Valen- 
tiner, Bryson Burroughs, Gisela Richter, Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller, A. S. Baylinson, and 
probably as many more persons connected 
with art in recent times. 

Besides conversing with and observing and 
evaluating each of these persons, the reader 
of Queer Thing, Painting is taken through the 
development of the Metropolitan Museum, the 
story of the Armory Show, the start of the 
Independents, the rise of the Mexican school, 
and the regeneration of American art. And 
the reader is taken through easily, with an 
alluring prose style and-a-certain frank. com- 
panionship that characterizes Pach’s writing. 

In his Ananias, Or The False Artist (pub- 
lished in 1928), the author delivered himself 
of a number of well warranted grievances; in 
Queer Thing, Painting, he gives the other side 
of the picture, for none of the company in 

the new book is of Ananias’ breed. They are 
the true artists thrown into a true light and 
most of them are Frenchmen because in three 
decades out of the four, the midstream of art 
was in Paris. Fortunately, America had the 
articulate Walter Pach in Paris during those 
important years. 

Particularly absorbing among the person- 
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Wriu1um Keirp: THe Man and THE Artist, 
by Eugen Neuhaus. Berkeley, Calif.: U. of 
Calif, Press; 95 pp.; 12 illustrations (one 
in color); $1.50. 

An estimate of an American landscape art- 
ist with an international reputation who passed 
much of his life (1838-1911) in Berkeley. 

© 

Baunaus, 1919-1928, edited by Herbert Bay- 
er, Ise Gropius, and Walter Gropius, New 
York; Museum of Modern Art; 224 pp.; 550 
illustrations; $3.75. 

On the “must” list for every art educator. 
Half a thousand illustrations with text. 

* 

RoMANTICISM AND THE Gortuic RevivAL, by 
Agnes Addison. New York: Richard Smith; 
187 pp.; $2.50. 

A scholarly history of that strange aberration. 

a 

Et Greco, with introduction by Ludwig 
Goldscheider. Phaidon Press editions. New 
York: Oxford University Press; 232 plates and 
13 in color; $3. 

Say grace for these bountiful Phaidon gifts 
from Oxford Press! 

- 

Fine Prints oF THE YEAR, 1938, edited 
by Campbell Dodgson. New York: Minton 
Balch; 33 pages; 98 plates; many line cuts; 
$10.00. 

The 16th annual issue of an international 
survey of the best in printmaking. Each print 
reproduced. Introduction by Dodgson. 

a 

Tue Art or Enjyoyine Art, by A. Philip 
McMahon. New York: Whittlesey House; 319 
pp.; 220 illustrations; $3. 

Has some pretty intricate raciocinations. 

° 

Catalogues, Brochures, etc. 

Vircinta Museum oF Fine Arts, CATALOGUE 
or Parntincs. This is the museum’s first cata- 
logue. Has many plates. 

Tue Syracuse Museum or Fine Arts. Ac- 
tivities of the years 1931-1936. Mostly pictures 
of the museum in action. 

ConTeMPpoRARY AMERICAN CERAMICS. Cata- 
logue of show assembled by the Syracuse Mu- 
seum for exhibition in Scandinavian countries 
in 1937. Illustrated. 

Gros, GericAuLt, DeLacrorx. Catalogue of 
exhibition at Knoedler’s, New York. Fore- 
word by Walter Pach. Biographical sketches, 
illustrations. Price, 50c. 

Juan Gris, retrospective loan exhibition at 
the Jacques Seligmann Galleries, New York, 
December. Essay (in French) by Maurice 
Raynal, in English by Gertrude Stein, com- 
pletely annotated with bibliography and bio- 
graphical material, and reproductions of all 
the pictures exhibited. Price $1. 

AmericaAN Fo.tk BIBLIOGRAPHY, mimeo- 
graphed list compiled by the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. Lists several hundred books in all 
phases of folk art. Free upon request. 


alities are the different collectors Pach knew: 
Morgan, Loeser, Miss Bliss and the fascinat- 
ing John Quinn who could turn from drafting 
a new tariff law or a strategy meeting at Tam- 
many Hall to the keenest appreciation for 
the puzzling modern art of his time in 
America. 

But each one of the personalities in this 
book is equally fascinating as Pach presents 
him; each is well worth knowing as intimate- 
ly as he is presented. Were the term not so 
stuffy and forbidding, Queer Thing, Painting 
might be called a source book for its period. 
But it reads too well for that. 





The Quarryman: Joun McCLec_an 


McClellan’s “First” 


PEOPLE, young and old, as personalities and 
as symbols, are the main concern of John Mc- 
Clellan, English-born Woodstock artist who 
is having his first one-man show at the Grant 
Studios, New York, through December 24. 
Schooled as a sculptor under Niclausse at the 
Academie Julien, McClellan imparts a sculp- 
turesque reality to such figures as Quarryman, 
a charcoal study of an old worker, and to the 
portrait of Martin and Portrait of a Basque, 
the latter a high strung, intense native of the 
Pyrenees, 

The two lithographs, The Enchanted and 
Dissension at the Club, are in sharp contrast, 
the former evoking a mood of revery harking 
back to a by-gone cl&ssical day, and the latter 
depicting husky women whose dissension has 
led to a bout of hair pulling, their straining 
bodies building up an agitated composition. 





Guide to Art Education 


Florence N. Levy, who founded and for 
years edited the American Art Annual, has 
turned her talent for getting order out of 
chaos to a guidance study of art education 
in New York City—a guide that answers 
nearly every question that can be asked about 
art schools and art classes in the city. (Art 
Education In New York, published by School 
Art League, N. Y.). 

Miss Levy has studied art education in New 
York for many years and with the experience 
of knowing what questions are most frequent- 
ly asked by parents, educators and students, 
‘she has arranged this survey with its graphic 
charts in a manner that makes the book help- 
ful to anyone faced with the city’s bewildering 
opportunities. Every school and art class, pub- 
lic and private, is listed with full informa- 
tion. 


NEW PUBLICATION = 
The PAINTINGS of EL GRECO 
232 plates—13 in color—814” x 114%” 


$300 - - - + Catalogue Free 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP 


1230—6th Avenue New York, N. Y. 





LUMINOSITY 


to a degree heretofore un- 
achieved in entirely permanent 
colors. Use of Stand Oil (pure, 
heat-thickened Linseed Oil) as 
the binding medium in its series 
of Stand Oil Colors enables 
Permanent Pigments to offer the 
Artist an historic technical ad- 
vance in tube colors. 


peninanent pi 


STAND OIL COLORS 


in the medium most definitely 
known to be the basis of many 
Masters’ technics unusual in 


Intensity of Color 
Gloss & Smoothness 
Safe Glazing 
Durability 


STUDIO TUBES 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Middle*, Yel- 

low Ochre*, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena*, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Red 
Ochre, Ivory Black. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium Yel- 

low Golden, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Red Light, Cadmium Red Me- 
dium, Cadmium Red Deep, Rose Madder 
Deep*, Rose Madder Light*, Viridian*. 
1.00 Cobalt Blue 1.50 Cerulean Blue 


*NEW, UNUSUAL HUES 
Look for the Silver Band 


Ask for the descriptive and 
informative booklets. 


“STAND OIL COLORS” 
“THE TUNED PALETTE” 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


5 | 
St see more about 


FREDRIX 
ARTISTS CANVAS 


"The Test of Time" is our strong- 
est testimonial for reliability as 
manufacturers of ARTISTS’ 
CANVAS. 


The above booklet is illustrated 
with valuable information and tes- 
timonials. It is free on request. 
Ask your dealer for a copy or write Dept. C. 
E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Manufacturers Since 1868 
136-138-140 Sullivan Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 




































Readers ordering a change of address are re- 
quested to notify the Circulation Manager at 
least two weeks prior to the date of issue with 
which it is to take effect. 
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National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N.°J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Mrs. Schrader Comments 

Mrs. Carl F. Schrader of Boston, newly 
elected Chairman of the Fine Arts Division of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
opened the exhibit of the work of art- 
ists resident in Indiana, recently held at 
Ayres’ in Indianapolis. She also spoke at 
the American Art Week dinner which was 
held before the preview of this exhibit. In 
her talk she said: “A general getting to- 
gether of artists, educators, clubwomen and 
business men, such as this, will make for 
a renaissance in Art . We are going 
to make people appreciate art by having 
more and more exhibitions.” Mrs. Schrader 
urged the study of Indian art, in order to 
learn more about the people who once in- 
habited the state, and to understand them 
more fully. 


Indiana 100 Per Cent Organized 


Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, Chairman of the 
Indiana State Chapter of the League, and 
Mrs. Walter S. Grow, American Art Week 
Director, are doing a splended piece of work 
together. Mrs. Grow has 92 county art chair- 
men, and 13 art chairmen for the various dis- 
tricts, of the state. Reports have been re- 
ceived from all of these, giving evidence that 
American Art Week programs were carried 
out on every one. An “Art Review” was given 
by Mrs. Grow for resident Indiana artists. 
Thousands visited this exhibit and, best of 
all, the report shows that numerous paintings 
were sold both during the exhibit and after- 
wards. One innovation was tried out; people 
who admired certain paintings were allowed 
to take them home, in order to try the effect 
of the picture in its prospective surroundings, 
before the purchase was completed. 

Many editorials were published concerning 
the observance of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League project, and the Governor 
urged the people to join together to create 
a wider interest in art throughout the state. 
Indianapolis demonstrated its cultural devel- 
opment by an unusually widespread response. 

A large collection of newspaper clippings 
describing Art Week observances have been 
received from Mrs. Grow and Mrs. Sangerne- 
bo, who have prepared a scrap-book contain- 
ing the accounts of the work done all over the 
state. Indiana is to be congratulated upon 
having such efficient leaders. 


Oklahoma Was Interested 

Mrs. Atha S. DeWeese, State Director for 
American Art Week, has sent in numerous 
newspaper clippings, which show with what 
enthusiasm all sections of this state are work- 
ing for American art and artists. Exhibitions 
were held in Hugo, Holdenville, Atoka, Idabel 
and other towns. Mrs. DeWeese is founder and 
director of the Art School of Hugo. 


Wyoming Comes Through 

The collection of books of newspaper clip- 
pings from all over the country will be more 
than ever a feature of the Annual Dinner 
and Meeting of the League this year. Mrs. 
Henrietta Wood, State Director of American 
Art Week for Wyoming, writes that she has 
asked all local directors to send her their re- 


ports, so that she may make a Group Art 
Achievement Book for the state. This book 
will be sent in to League headquarters in 
January, and later will be returned to the 
Sheridan Federal Art Gallery, where it is to 
be kept. 

Mrs. Wood writes: “American Art Week has 
given many of the small localities in Wyoming 
their first break, and I am especially featuring 
the progress the towns have made in art 
throughout the year, in anticipation of this 
event.” 


The Paris Chapter 


News from the Paris Chapter of the League 
is always received with great interest. Because 
of the war threat in Europe this autumn, it 
was impossible to do much for American Art 
Week. A great many people left Paris in order 
to escape the threatened air raids; they moved 
to villas in isolated districts, and are only now 
returning. Mr. Leslie G. Cauldwell, president 
of the Paris Chapter, arranged an American Art 
Week dinner for November 23rd, with Miss 
Grace Moore as guest of honor. A toast in 
champagne to Miss Moore’s success in the 
new movie, Louise, in which she sings the 
title role, was one of the features of the oc- 
casion. Mr. Cauldwell, at the request of the 
American Embassy, acted for Mr. Stirling, 
United States Commissioner to the 1937 Paris 
Exposition, in handing out the diplomas which 
signified the awards allotted by the Interna- 
tional jury to American artists in Paris. 

Mr. Cauldwell, who is well known for his 
famous portrait of General Pershing, has been 
staying at the home of Lord Waring, in Kent. 
This house, “Fools Gray Place,” was built in 
the 17th century, and is a copy of the house 
of Poladio in Italy. A studio was prepared for 
Mr. Cauldwell in this famous old house, and 
here he has just finished a portrait of Lord 
Waring, painted in the robes of a peer, as 
worn in the House of Lords. According to the 
Paris Edition of the Herald-Tribune, Lady 
Waring will soon make a special trip to Paris 
to sit for her portrait in Mr. Cauldwell’s stu- 
dio. She will be painted in the robes which 
she wore at the Coronation of King George 
VI, a year ago last June. 

The new officers of the Paris Chapter are 
as follows: 

Honorary President, Edwin C. Wilson, 
Counselor of Embassy, Paris; President, Leslie 
G. Cauldwell; Vice-President, W. S. Davenport, 
Sr.; Second Vice-President, Mrs. William E. 
McKnight; Secretary, John Alexander Mc- 
Kesson; Assistant Secretary, Robert Swasey; 
Treasurer, Dr. Nelson McCleary; Advisory 
Board: Gilbert White, H. A. Webster and 
Jules Pages. 


Virginia's Views 

Mrs. Charles W. Mugler and Mrs. John J. 
Pohl have worked cleverly together to make 
American art appreciated in the state. Each 
took charge of a matching number of cities, 
appointing a representative person in each 
place whose duty it was to promote art in 
her own locality. Suggestions were furnished 
to these representatives, and Art Week litera- 
ture was supplied to them. Mrs. Mugler has 


[Please turn to page 33] 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


ONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD 
marie West 57th Street, New gx gal 


VICE-CHAIRMAN 
MAMTg Gooreia Aven Lone Bosch. N. y 


(ONAL TREASURER GORDON H. GRANT 
37 East 66th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARIES : 8. CONROW, 
(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL REGUOHAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
: GEORG J. LOBER 
33 West 67th Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., 0. 


A national organization of ‘American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 





The Pendulum Swings 


In the swinging of the art pendulum from 
Right to Left and then from Left to Right, 
watch the bottom of the circle. The one 
quality carrying through the whole arc and 
making for permanency is the motive quality 
of Sincerity, applied to either left or right 
tendency. 


Lantern Slides 


The National Executive Committee of the 
American Artists Professional League again 
wishes to call attention to the collection of 
lantern slides which it has been gathering 
together for the past few years. It is hoped 
that an adequate and thoroughly represen- 
tative collection may be built up, which 
can be made available for lectures on the work 
of living American artists, or for presentation 
at League Chapter meetings, in art clubs, 
women’s clubs, schools, and similar organiza- 
tions. 

Response to the appeal of the slide com- 
mittee for slides or photographs from which 
slides could be made, has not been all that 
it could’ be. Hitherto artists were asked to 
pay for the making of slides; they may still 
do so, if they wish, but the National Execu- 
tive Committee has now set. aside a certain 
fund for this purpose, so that the expense 
of making slides will now be borne by the 
League. The sum available is at present a 
small one, but it will be added to from time to 
time, as the treasury permits. 

Members of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League are therefore urged to send in 
glossy photographs of some of their best and 
most representative works, accompanied by a 
brief autobiographical note, and a brief com- 
ment on each work represented—all of these 
typed and in triplicate. In this way, the 
League’s collection of slides with data can be 
materially enlarged and made more com- 
prehensive. This is just the beginning of a 
project which we hope will cover the whole 
wide field of American creative art. 

The present collection has already served 
very well, but it is far from representative, 
which it should be in order to stimulate the 
interest of America in the work of living 
American artists in various realms of art. 

Slides for the collection, or photographs 
from which slides may be made, should be 
sent to Mr. Orlando Rouland, National Chair- 
man, Lecture Committee of the American Art- 
ists Professional League, at 130 West 57th 
St.. New York, N. Y. 


Art Week Poster Contest 


Due to delays caused by some misunder- 
standings, and by a series of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, the National Executive Commit- 
tee of the League has felt that in order to be 
fair to all concerned, the judging of entries 
in the American Art Week Poster Contest for 
high school children should be deferred for 
a short time. All posters, however, have now 
been received, and the judging will take 
place at an early date. 
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Virginia’s Views 

[Continued from page 32] 

sent in a long list of achievements, too many to 
be recorded here in this limited space. The 


work in the schools of Virginia was particu- 
larly outstanding. 


The report of one teacher in the Virginia 
schools is so interesting that it might serve 
as an example for other schools. Miss Jessie 
P. Bennet of the Chandler School, Richmond, 
reports that she held an exhibit in her class 
rooms, and talked to the parents on “Why 
Art is Necessary in the Home.” She en- 
couraged the children to visit beauty spots 
and art galleries in Richmond, giving them 
double credit for such visits made during 
American Art Week. The children made 
lists of the topics they wanted to have dis- 
cussed. Among these were such questions as 
the following: “Why is art necessary to 
good living?” “How does art give one a cul- 
tural background?” “If one wants to be an 
artist, what subjects should he study in Junior 
and Senior High School?” “What can I do to 
make my room, my home, and my city more 
beautiful ?” 





Morse’s Grandson Speaks 


Back in the first gray dawn of American art, 
Samuel F. B. Morse invented the telegraph 
and became the founder and first president 
of the National Academy. That his grandson, 
Frank Morse-Rummel, British painter living 
in Paris, is today willing the break a lance 
for the academic tradition is shown by the 
“leading article in the November issue of Lon- 
don’s Art and Reason. 


“If the public in England, the United 
States and Germany,” writes Mr. Morse-Rum- 
mel, “is ‘fed up’ with the so-called ‘Modern 
Art,’ France, the birthplace and cradle of it, 
is by no means behind the times. The ‘bour- 
rage de crane’ (cranium stuffing) of an ig- 
norant public by journalists, art critics, art 
dealers and pseudo experts has succeeded for 
many years now in feeding a crowd of suck- 
ers with the amateurish, incompetent and 
degenerate production of pictures and sculp- 
ture for the sole purpose of making money 
for themselves, the result being the confu- 
sion of an art-loving public and the infection 
of a younger generation of would-be artists . . . 

“It is no surprise to me that the French 
with their innate sense of humour are now 
beginning to realize that this ‘Art Moderne’ 
is funny and they now go to exhibitions of 
these ‘schools’ as they would to the ‘Theatre 
Guignol’ for a thrill, or to the music hall for 
a good laugh.” 


MASTER 









We manufacture the highest quality cotton and 
canvas. Ask for it at your favorite art supply store. Write for samples. 


MASTER STUDIOS, 256 West 28th Street, New York City 


Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ a. COLORS IN 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 

















Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 
enna 


Artists’ 


Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 








The 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


is the largest consuming organi- 
zation of artists’ materials in 
America.. Their demands for these 
materials include the finest of 
paper, pigments, canvas, inks, 
mediums, frames, varnishes, etc. 
Items such as photographs are a 
daily necessity. 


To reach this group—place your 
advertisements in THE ART DI- 
GEST. Every member is a sub- 
scriber. For information address: 


THE ART DICE ss 
116-120 East 59th Street, New York 


USE 


Rembrant 


COL S 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 


Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


CANVAS 


linen artists’ 





Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Albany, N. Y. 

FPOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS 
OF THE CAPITAL REGION, April 1 to May 
15, at the Albany Institute, Albany, N. Y. 
Open to artists within 100 miles of Albany. 
Oils, watercolors and sculpture. Jury. No fee. 
Cash prizes. Last date for return of entry 
ecards March 1. Last day for arrival of exhibits 
March 15. For information address: R. Loring 
— Curator, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, 


Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS SOCIETY 4TH AN- 
NUAL ROTARY, opens March 1, continuing 12 
months, 15 exhibitions. All graphic media. 
Five or more cash prizes. Open to members 
($3 membership fee includes presentation print) . 
Last date for return of entry cards and prints. 
Feb. 10. For information, address the Secre- 
tary, Frank Hartley Anderson. 60 La Prado, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, III. 

@OOSIER SALON, Jan. 28-Feb. 11, at Marshall 
Field & Co. Open to artists associated with 
Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor, tempera, prints, 
sculpture. Fee $5 (sculpture $3). Jury. Many 
cash prizes. Last date for return of entry cards 

January 20; for arrival of exhibits January 20. 

For information address: Mrs. C. B. King, 

Exec. Chairman, 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 

814, Chicago, Il. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


184TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
Jan. 29-March 5, at the Pennsylvania Academy, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil, tempera (not water- 
color), painting and sculpture. No fee. Jury of 
selection and award. Among the prizes are: 
Academy Medal of Honor, Temple Medal and 
fund (for purchase), Lippincott prize ($300), 
Sesnan medal, Smith prize ($100), Scheidt 
prize ($300), Widener medal, and Lambert pur- 
chase fund. Also in addition to the foregoing, 
$6,000 is available for purchase prizes. Last 
date for return of entry card, Jan. 4; last day 
for arrival of exhibits, Jan. 7. For full in- 
formation, write to John T. Fraser, Jr., Sec., 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE CIRCULATING 
PICTURE CLUB, Jan. 24-Feb. 12, at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance, Philadelphia. Media: oil 
and watercolor. Jury. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits Jan. 17. For rules and regulations, 
address: The Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richmond, Va. 

SEVENTH EXHIBITION OF VIRGINIA ARTISTS, 
April 15 to May 13, at the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to Virginia born or resident 
artists. Media: oils and watercolors. Fee for 
non-members. Jury. Purchase prizes. For infor- 
mation write: Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Springfield, Mass. 
21ST ANNUAL SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE, 
Jan. 21-Feb. 12, at the City Library, Spring- 
field, Mass. Open to members (all artists in- 
vited to join). Media: painting, sculpture, prints, 
crafts. Four cash prizes totaling $250. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits Jan. 16. For full 
information address: Mr. Donald Reickert, 49 

Mapledell Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 

THE 16TH CORCORAN BIENNIAL, March 26- 
May 7, at the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Open to living Americans. Media: 
oil. No fee. Jury of selection. Last date for 
return of entry cards Feb. 25; for arrival of 
paintings Feb. 28. Prizes: 1st, $2,000 and 
gold medal; 2nd, $1,500 and silver medal; 3rd, 
$1,000 and bronze medal; 4th, $500 and hon- 
orable mention. For information address: Miss 
Emily P. Millard, Manager of Special Exhibi- 
tions, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. 


ORP 


Bauhaus Criticized 


[Continued from page 6] 


that “the reasoning of the Bauhaus instruc- 
tors was logical, their training thorough. One 
could wish, though, that they didn’t discount 
so completely that certain something in art, 
that spontaneous manifestation which reaches 
above science into the realms of emotion and 
the spirit.” 

To Jerome Klein of the Post the Bauhaus 
exhibition was “a curious melange of prac- 
tical industrial design and torturous fantasy, of 
the useful and the vaguely abstract, of clarity 
and metaphysical mysticism.” While the Bau- 
haus program, he added, “calls for a broad, 
unified social-artistic engineering which would 
transform man’s environment for the benefit 
of man, the Bauhaus men are stumped about 
how to put it into effect . . . Until the Bau- 
haus leaders face the facts of life, their theo- 
ries of a new unity can only lead, like so many 
products of their workshops, into Utopian ab- 
straction.” 

The Bauhaus survey was to Edward Alden 
Jewell of the Times little sho-t of a fiasco, 
considering the public service such an ex- 
hibition could render. “It is chaotic,” writes 
Mr. Jewell. “Where simple eloquence was 
called for, the result is voluminously inarticu- 
late. Instead of a progression of marshalled 
detail, each step leading logically to the next, 
within a measured field, there is disorganized 
promiscuity . . . The exhibition, bewildering 
in the multiplicity of its items, looks some- 
what like an old-fashioned fire sale, just as 
the cluttered, uninviting Bauhaus book, to 
which one turns for help, resembles a mail- 
order catalogue.” 

“As installed, the material—often of deep 
intrinsic significance—takes on the aspect of 
a jazzed, smart potpouri of dated modernist 
‘isms.’ And for anything of that kind the Bau- 
haus emphatically did not stand.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the jHerald Tribune 
found the furniture “stark and uninteresting,” 
the pottery and textiles “making only the mild- 
est appeal,” the paintings “dull abstractions,” 
and the architecture “most disappointing of 
all.” If there is one thing, continued the 
critic, “which more than another seems to 
have been left out of the Bauhaus hypothesis 
it is the element of taste, which some one, I 
think ‘Omar’ FitzGerald, once defined as the 
feminine of genius.” 


Poet & Painter 

Laura Spofford Wiltsie Lake, whose work 
in water color is seen frequently in New York 
and New Jersey shows, has issued a small 
volume of verse, Poetry Lane (Gayren Press 
$1.50, deluxe ed. $5 includes watercolor illus- 
trations). The author has written profession- 
ally for magazines and appeared on radio 
programs, in addition to painting and writing 
poetry. A sincere devotional feeling, affection 
for people and nature inspire her verse. 


PERMANENT 


ARTISTS’ 
OILCOLORS 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE REMBRANDT COLORS 


TALENS & SON Newark, NJ. 
{gboratories: Apeldoorn Holland 


34 


Studio tubes, 25¢ 35¢ 50% 
Y2x3 , lof IS 


The Art Mart 


[Continued from page 26] 


Ronsard: first ed. Sonnets, 1552 (AAAA, 
Bishop) Maurice Sloog 

Saint-Pierre: Paul et Virginie (AAAA, 
Bishop) Richard Wormser 2,600 — 

Grand total of Cortlandt F. Bishop Li . $616,597 4 


Prints ‘ 

Cameron: The Five Sisters (P-B, Williams, 
et al) Kennedy & Co. $1 

Cameron: Ben Lomand (P-B, Williams, et 
al) Charles Sessler 

McBey: Penzance (P-B, Williams, et al) 
M. Knoedler & Co. 

Meryon: La Morgue, Paris (P-B, Williams, 
et al) Louis A. Wuerth 

Whistler: The Kitchen (P-B, Williams, et 
al) 


The Beggars 

al) Kennedy & Co. 
Blake, William: Songs of Innocence and of 
es (P-B, G. C. Smith) Charles 


9,000 
3,700 — 
13,000 


ssl 
Blake, William: Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion (P-B, Smith) Dr. Rosenbach 
Blake, William : Europe, A Prophecy (P-B, 
Smith) Charles Sessler ............ccccse oan 
Blake, William: The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell (P-B, Smith) Dr. Rosenbach ... 
Blake, William: 
of Job (P-B, Smith) Charles Sessler ... 


Furniture, Tapestries, etc. 
Fereghan rug (AAAA, Armour, et al) Jer- 
ome Strauss 
Mahal Fereghan rug (AAAA, 
al) Mrs. R. F. Coughlin 
Lavehr Kirman rug (AAAA, 
al) C. E. Cook 
sneer Sehna rug 
al 


. 8,800 | 
illustrations of the Book : 
- 3,200 | 


Brussels Tapestry; after David Teniers the 
Younger (P-B, Hewitt) Sayak Bayen- 
darian 

Schaats, Bartholomew: Silver tankard, New 
York, 1670-1758 (P-B, Goodhue, et al) 
Robert Ensko, Inc. 

Vernon, Samuel: Silver tankard, Newport, 
1683-1737 (P-B, Goodhue, et al) 

Tyler, Andrew: Silver tankard, Boston, 
1692-1741 (P-B, Goodhue, et al) 

Queen Anne; gilded, engraved glass wall 
mirror (P-B, Lansburgh-Rudner) Frank 
Partridge, Inc. 

Queen Anne; carved walnut “& petit pont 
armchair (P-B, Lansburgh-Rudner) H 


Sculpture in Washington 


Modern American and European sculpture © 
features the 1938 opening exhibition at the 
Washington (D. C.) Museum of Art, in a © 
large show of more than 50 pieces on view © 
this month. Included in the exhibit are rep- ~ 
resentative works by such artists as Archipen- — 
ko, Baizerman, Barlach, Jo Davidson, Richard © 
Davis, Chaim Gross, Herbert Haseltine, Kolbe, — 
Laurent, Lembruck, Lovet-Lorski, Maillol, 
Noguchi, Helene Sardeau, Warneke, Anita ~ 
Weschler, Zorach, and de Creeft. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c— 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge ~ 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini-~ 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. ” 
PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 


new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet ~ 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for © 


materials used. Try our No. 4 Special 25 x 30— — 


3”—$1.75. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 68, 
New York. ; 


ART LOVERS! Solve your Christmas problem © 

with a $5 membership in Collectors of American ~ 
Art, 38 West 57th Street, New York City. Each ~ 
member receives a print, painting or piece of 
sculpture. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- — 
tors, Schools . supplied since 1867. Stewart © 
Clay. 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


ARTISTS! Original works of art, all media, ~ 

wanted. Exhibition and sale. Circuit Art Ass0- 
ciation, Mercury Galleries, 4 East 8th Street, 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- ~ 


ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union © 
Square, New York City. 4 


ARTISTS STUDIO FURNITURE— 
Special 


Easels, — 
desks, lamps, taborets. Prices. Catalog - 
free. Fredrix, 140 Sullivan St., New York. ’ 


The Art Digest 








